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INVITATION. 


\VISITORS are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* « 


New England and Other Matters. 
T= young people of Boston and vicinity 
are not the only ones to rejoice that the 
city is soon to have a zodlogical garden and 
aquarium. The ‘zoo,’ as it will popularly be 
called, will occupy about eighty acres of the 
more than five hundred acres in Franklin Park, 
and the aquarium will be at Marine Park in 
South Boston. There are interesting collec- 
tions of wild animals at several pleasure parks 
near Boston, but, they are not free to the public, 
and are upon nothing approaching the scale 
on which this municipal undertaking will be 
carried out. The zoo and aquarium are made 
possible by the income from the generous fund 
which the late George Parkman of Boston be- 
queathed the city for the use of its extensive 
system of parks and pleasure grounds. 
p= APS the next generation will see pros- 
perous rubber plantations upon the hillsides 
of New England, where the land is at present 
regarded as of so little value that it is now 
abandoned. Much depends upon a test of the 
Chinese rubber-tree—the Eucommia ulmoides 
of botany—which is now being made at the 
Arnold Arboretum in Boston. The trees, which 
were brought there from central China, were 
in excellent condition last fall, and if they sur- 
vive the winter months, there seems no reason 
why they cannot be planted upon a large scale 
in this region. Experts have demonstrated 
that rubber may be made in commercial quan- 
tities from the secretion of these trees. They 
attain a height of about twenty-five feet in 
China, and their glossy leaves are much like 
those of the elm in shape. Many others than 
the botanists will watch the Boston experi- 
ment with much interest. 


& 


T the end of the 1910 season it was estimated 
that nearly one-half of the proposed system 
of improved highways had been built in Massa- 
chusetts. About one thousand miles have been 
completed under the direction of the state high- 
way commission, which began the work sixteen 
years ago. Massachusetts was one of the first 
states in the good roads movement, and it is 
claimed that now there is no state with a better 
highway system. Half a million dollars are 
now spent yearly by the state—only on the 
main lines, of course, and the connecting links 
between important places. It is worth noting 
that the policy of planting shade-trees beside 
the state roads is carried out each year. About 
four thousand were planted in 1910. Along the 
line of the improved highways abandoned 
farms are unknown. The value of all kinds of 
property has increased, and thus there is a 
direct and immediate return for the money paid 
out, in addition to the greater advantages of 
travel, and the economy of transportation on 
easier grades and better surfaces. All the other 
New England States are also engaged in this 
good work on a smaller scale, but with results 
that are profitable and satisfactory in propor- 
tion. 
& 


D° RING the recent holiday season fully one 
hundred thousand Christmas -trees were 
handled by the Boston dealers—and think 
what a wonderful harvest their green branches 
bore for a million little people! The cutting 
and shipping of trees has become an industry 
of no small proportions in recent years. Most 
ot them come from Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, not only for the Boston market, 
but also for New York, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Washington. Sometimes a whole 
train-load of trees, thirty or forty cars, is 
shipped from eastern Maine. A few schooners, 
with Christmas trees as cargoes, also sail each 
December from Maine to Boston and ports 
farther south. When shipped by rail, there are 
about two thousand trees on a flat-car, five hun- 
dred bundles of four trees each, so that the 
Boston supply this year meant fifty car-loads. 
Some of the trees are young spruce, but most 
of them are balsam firs, scrub trees which 
would never be of any use as lumber. They 
usually grow in pastures or on waste land, 
rather than in a forest, so that the danger from 
cutting them is less than is sometimes repre- 
sented. Nevertheless, the denudation of even 





the most worthless waste land is to be deplored, 
and the forestry experts are urging that trees 
be cultivated for the Christmas market. Nor- 
way spruce is especially adapted for the pur- 
pose, and it grows so rapidly that in ten 
years after the little seedlings are planted they 
are fit for the market, without having required 
any care in the meantime. That would be a 
profitable use of waste land. In Vermont the 
conservation spirit is now so strong that the 
legislature has passed a law which puts a tax 
of twenty-five cents upon each evergreen tree 
shipped from the state. The law did not apply 
to the holiday season of 1910, and it is possible 
that it will not stand the test of the courts, for 
there is a clause in the United States Constitu- 
tion which says that ‘‘no tax or duty shall be 
laid on articles exported from any state.’’ But 
that will be for the courts to determine. 
& 

pian are being made for a great mission- 

ary exhibition in Boston, April 24th to 
May 20th, the first of its kind ever held in 
America. ‘‘The World in Boston’’ is the 
official name of the exhibition, and it will be 
held in the immense Mechanics Building. It 
will be similar to the exhibitions which have 
been held with much success in Great Britain 
in recent years, and will aim to present upon 
an extensive scale and in a striking way the 
life in the various missionary fields of the 
world. The whole building will be utilized, 
all the halls, galleries and basement, and the 
extensive and realistic exhibits will be supple- 
mented by lectures, tableaux and moving pic- 
tures. Ten thousand helpers, men and women, 
old and young, will be supplied by the churches 
of Boston and vicinity to assist in the courts, 
booths, departments and tableaux, and for 
weeks in advance these will be carefully in- 
structed in their duties. It will not be the 
purpose to make money, but it is hoped that 
it will be self-supporting, and that hundreds 
of thousands will visit it and gain a better 
appreciation of the conditions and needs in the 
missionary fields of China, India, Japan, 
Africa, the Mohammedan lands and the home 


field. 
&® & 


SEEKING A NAME. 


AV AGES are everywhere averse to giving 
S their names. The scruple, which seems 

to us a superstition, is no doubt of a kind 
with that reluctance which they show to hav- 
ing their portraits sketched or photographed. 
They so far identify themselves with the name, 
or the picture, as to think that any injury 
suffered by either would be felt by the man 
himself. This will enable us to understand 
what Mr. E. W. Elkington reports of the 
natives of New Guinea in his book, ‘“The 
Savage South Seas. ’’ 


One extremely peculiar trait in the character 
of the natives of British New Guinea is their 
dislike to inquisitiveness. You can implore a 
native to tell you his name, and even offer him 
coin to pay him for the information, but it has 
no effect. He will give you some name if you 
press him hard enough, but it will not be his, 
as F ry. will discover if you try to find him again. 

s an instance of this peculiarity, Mr. Nor- 
man Hardy was particularly struck by a canoe 
which he saw ly on the sand in the main 
street of Elevera, and seeing a native standing 
by, he asked the man if the canoe belonged to 
him, as he would like to buy it. The native 
smiled blandly and shook his head. . 

‘*Don’t you know whose it is?’’ asked Mr. 


Hardy. 

‘*Don’t know. Man over there, p’r’aps,’’ 
said the native. 

‘*What’s his name?’’ Mr. Hard 

‘No name.’’ The native shoo! 
head. 

‘Well, show me which is the hut that he 
lives in.’’ 

At this question the man began to and 
then, glancing carelessly at the row of huts, 
all as like each other as peas, he swept his 
hand _ the whole lot, and said: 

‘That one.’’ 

And that was all the information concerning 
the name and r of the boat that Mr. 
Hardy could obtain. Subsequently he learned 
that the owner of the canoe was very mai 
whom he had been questioning. 


pursued. 
his bushy 
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STILL A COW. 


HE Rev. J. H. Jowett, a celebrated Eng- 
7 lish preacher who visited this country not 

long ago, was asked by an enthusiastic 
New York admirer to make an after-dinner 
speech at a certain club banquet. 


“Oh, but I couldn’t do that, you know,’’ he 
replied, instantly, in his decisive manner. ‘‘I 
could no more make an after-dinner speech 
than I could fly. Why, I should be sermonizing 
you within two minutes, instead !’’ 

And then he went on to illustrate how powers 
of expression so wonderful in certain ways 
often sink into mediocrity when turned into 
other channels. 

‘‘When I was a wee lad I used to draw 
cows’ heads,’’ he said. ‘“ They were my 
specialty, cows’ heads were. 

‘But one day I thought I would widen my 
seope a little, and so I decided to draw a house. 
And I drew the outlines of a house, as I 
thought, and I went with it to my mother, 
who was my chief critic and adviser, and { 
said, ‘See, mother, see now what I have made.’ 
** “Oh, yes,’ said she. ‘Yes— yes— why, 
what a fine cow you have made!’ discerning, 
as she thought, in my tracings the lineaments 
of a cow. 

**And so ever since then I have been very 
careful not to overstep the bounds of possibility. 








For the man that knows and keeps within his 
own limitations is wise indeed.’’ 
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Delicious 








Send for our Free Recipe Booklet 


New York Boston 





is the word that most adequately 
describes any one of a num- 
ber of lunch and _ breakfast 
dishes that can be made of 


Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish. 





Look for the RED BAND box 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS 


And Electric Lighting Plants 
For Country Houses. 


No elevated tank P 
to freeze or leak. 









Tank located 
in cellar. 


Pressure 60 & 
pounds. FY 

Furnished with 
Hand,Gasoline, 
Windmill 

or Electric 
Pump. 











The best 
fire 
protection. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Send for Catalogue “D.” Let our Engineers 
figure out your needs. 


L LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST., BOSTON. J 
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See the “Samson” 
Extension Heel 








risk. Adopt this mod 


cellar refuse. 
sanitary, out of sight. 
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Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Garba, e in Winter. 
he ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
can. his is avoided by 
pene diy ene yma 


‘bage Receiver. 


ground 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
©. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
17 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 





Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
ern 
Receiver for ashes and all 

re-proof, 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 
Sores 





Strong at the Right Places 


Do you want your arctics to wear? Do you 
want your arctic to last and not break out at 
the toe or heel? Beacon Falls Arctics look 
different and are different from others. The 
IOWA Arctic is one of them. It is just as good 
asitlooks. ‘‘Samson” Extension Heels and 
the Heavy Gum Toe Caps mean better wear. 
a insure strength at the right places. 

en you want any kind of arubber boot or 
shoe ask your dealer to show you the Beacon 
Falls—the kind with a Cross on every pair. 
ney are made of fine rubber and are always 
the best for the money. 





mptly fitted out. An _ illus- 
send your name. BI 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
his name and we will see that you are 
ro 
rated booklet, describing Beacon 
Falls rubber footwear free, if you 
The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 7reé*, Merk 
Chicago New York Boston’ Gress 
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| cau. e it has moved 
| the standard up. 


A sack will prove 
-it makes the best 


than the Best’ 


bread you have 

ever baked or 

your money will | 
be refunded. 








Your Grocer will help. 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO,, 
New Ulm, Minnesota. 


Daily capacity 5000 barrels. \ 
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EBRUARY 
F passed, and the 
people began to 
watch the skies, for it 
was now the moon-of- 
the-coming-of-the-web- 
feet. And lo! one warm 
evening a big wedge of 
Canada geese passed 
over the camp, honk- 
ing loudly. Everybody 
rushed out of the lodges 
and stood watching 
them, their faces bright- 
ening at the sight, their 
voices expressing their 
pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. “Summer has 
come!’’ “I shall see 
green grass once more!’’ 
‘*Berry-season is 
close!’? ‘*We shall now 
go to war !’’ were some 
of the exclamations of 
those standing near me. 
“And you, my son, 
what shall you do?’’ 
my friend Running 
Crane asked. 

‘*T shall go trout-fish- 
ing,’’ I replied. 

My answer did not 
please him, nor was my 
“partner,’’ Ap-si, at all 
enthusiastic when I 
asked him to go up on 
Rock Creek with me. 
However, he finally 
promised to accompany 
me, saying that while I 
cast my flies for the un- 
clean things he would do 
some beaver - trapping. 

The Blackfeet have a curi- 
ous aversion to all things living 
in the waters,—turtles, fish, 
mollusks, —believing them to be 
the food of the ‘‘under water 
people,’’ dread inhabitants of 
rivers and lakes who are ever 
on the lookout to seize human 
beings unawares and drag them down into 
the black depths. 

As the weather continued to be pleasant, a 
few days later we lashed some bedding, pro- 
visions, a pot and frying-pan and beaver-traps 
on a pack-animal, saddled our riding-horses, 
and struck out for the foot of the eastern end of 
the Little Rocky Mountains, thirty or more 
miles north of camp. 

The sun was setting when we arrived at our 
destination. Near the banks of the creek we 
found an old war-house snugly hidden in a 
grove of pines, but Ap-si objected to using it. 

‘“*‘We know not who built it,’’ he protested. 
‘Most likely some enemy, Crees, Crows or 
Sioux, and it would be bad luck for us to 
camp in it. There they prayed to their gods, 
made sacrifices to them, and their medicine still 
lingers in the place.’’ 

‘Well, there isn’t time before dark to build a 
shelter,’’ I said, “‘and it looks like rain. Let’s 
use this one to-night, and to-morrow, if you 
still wish to, we’ll put up a lodge of our own.”’ 

He agreed to that, but with many grum- 
blings and prophecies of disaster. We hurriedly 
put on a fresh thatching of fir boughs, collected 
some fire-wood, and having picketed the horses, 
made ourselves comfortable for the night. Be- 
fore going to bed I got out my tackle-case and 
put a few flies and leaders to soak, to be ready 
for some early fishing. 

Ap-si woke me with a cry, ‘ ‘Look out, he’s 
going to shoot!’’ He had had a nightmare, 
but the dream was a very real thing to him. 
As he sprang out of his robes and started to 
build a fire, he solemnly told me that we were 
going to get into trouble of some kind; that 
everything plainly indicated its coming. In the 
first place our sleeping in the enemy’s war- 
house, in the next his dream, and lastly that 
the rising sun was painted,—as the Blackfeet 
term what we call sun-dogs,—a sure sign that 
an enemy was approaching us. 

I sat up and tried to argue him out of his 
depression. ‘ ‘Now listen,’’ I said. ‘‘Every one 
in the country who looks at the sun this morning 
sees that it is painted. The white men in the 
mining towns along the big mountains, those 
in Fort Benton, and those scattered along the 
big river cutting wood for the steamboats—all 
see it. The Crows over on the Yellowstone, 
the Sioux far to the east, the Crees away north 
of us also see it. Now do you think that it is 
warning all these different people that an | 
enemy is approaching them ?’’ 











DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


“COME BACKI COME BACK!" 


paint,’’ Ap-si replied. ‘‘And if they do, ‘atin Ap-si cautioned me. 


feet, given us by the gods away back in the 
beginning of the world. And then, there is my 
dream, another warning.’’ 

‘*Yes. Any one who eats as much buffalo 
meat as you did last night is sure to have bad 
dreams. I have bad ones when I eat too 
much. So does every one, but the dreams 
mean nothing.’’ 

A pitying smile flitted across his face; he 
hesitated a moment, and then said: 

‘*As it is with white men’s eyes, so it is with 
their shadows. [Meaning their souls.] They 
have not the power to see the many things that 
we do on every side. Their shadows cannot 
leave their bodies when they sleep, and go forth 
on strange adventures ; cannot receive warnings 
of what is to happen, as ours do. I don’t know 
why I say these things to you, except that I 


obtain this power which all white men seem to 
lack.’’ 

That was one of the few times I ever argued 
with my friend about matters of belief, and it 
was the last time. Young as I was, I had 
sense enough to see that no profit could come 
to either of us by doing so, and that if contin- 
ued, it might some day lead to a break in our 
relations. 

After a leisurely breakfast, we started up 
the creek, Ap-si with his traps and I with my 
fishing-rod and tackle, each carrying a rifle. A 
ten-minute walk brought us to a string of three 
ponds which the beavers had made by damming 
the creek, and in each of them were two or 
more of their houses, mounds of various-sized 
sticks rising three or four feet above the water. 

The dams were new, and from the number 
of fresh slides and cuttings, and tracks along 
them and the shores of the ponds, we judged 
that there were twenty-five or thirty animals in 
the colony. 

At the sight Ap-si forgot his gloomy forebo- 
dings, dropped everything, and began to tear out 
a sluiceway in the lower dam that would lower 
the water in the pond a foot or more. That 
would cause great uneasiness among the bea- 
vers. At dark they would hasten to repair the 
damage, and one or more of them would per- 
haps get caught in the deadly traps set in the 
break. 

While Ap-si tugged and dug and pried I 
| jointed my rod, seated the reel, ran out the line 
|and rigged a cast of flies. “Don’t step near 


wpe OF A WHITE 





| 


‘*Probably where they are they don’t see the | the shore where the beavers will smell your | than to smile at his belief. And with the awful 


‘Stand way 
may not be a sign to them as it is to us Black- | back and fish, and if you catch anything I will 


wade round and lift it out for you.’’ 

I had some difficulty in finding a place from 
which to make a cast until I came to a spot 
where a cluster of trees had been cut down. 
Standing at the edge of this, close to the trunk 
of a big cottonwood, and forcing the line out 
sidewise, I dropped the flies as near as possi- 
ble to one of the houses, where the water was 
six or seven feet deep. 

The instant they struck, a dozen or more large 
and hungry trout shot up at them from the 
depths with such haste and energy that they all 
leaped clear from the water, and over, missing 
the lines by several inches. 

None but a fly-fisherman, and one who has 
not cast a fly for a long time, can appreciate 
the pleasurable thrill of excitement I felt at the 


| sight of so many big fellows darting up out of 
love you very much, and wish that you could | 


the water. 

‘*Ap-si! Sum-is!’’ (See them!) I cried, 
drawing back the line to make another cast. 

Just as I did so, from some distance up the 
creek there came to our ears a piercing, mel- 
ancholy ery, as of some one in distress. My 
line fell limply to the ground, and I listened, 
rod suspended. 

Ap-si had turned from his task to watch my 
cast. He gave me one meaning look, as much 
as to say, “‘I told youso. Here is the trouble I 
prophesied,’’ and then he turned and stared 
up-stream, open-mouthed. Again, and after an 
interval, still again that cry of anguish, of 
despair, was repeated; and then, although we 
stood listening a long time, we heard it no 
more. 

Ap-si had snatched up his rifle, and now 
came across the dam and round to me, stepping 
cautiously, frequently stopping to look round 
and listen. 1 laid down my rod, moved back 
a few paces, picked up my rifle, and awaited 
him. 

“‘What was it?’’ I asked, in the sign-language, 
by holding my right hand up, palm toward 
him, and working it rapidly two or three times, 
like the inverted pendz!um of a clock. “For 
answer he flung his hand forward and then out 
to the right, signifying, ‘‘I don’t know.’’ He 
came closer, and we whispered. 

“Tt sounded like the cry of a man in great 
pain,’’ I said. 

‘It was more like a woman’s cry,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘*But I think it was a ghost.’’ 

I shook my head negatively, but knew better 














——- nar ery ystill yinggig in iny 
oa °  [édrs, Ut was jdt a’ time 
bP to ldugh’. 

i ge ftRe amember that we 
mers. i. : > have slept. jn the 


’ elem *s* war-house; 
that my dream foretold 
trouble; that the sun 
was painted. I am sure 
something is going to 
happen to us,’’ Ap-si 
continued. 

I could not assert that 
nothing would happen. 
I was, to put it mildly, 
very uneasy. ‘‘What 
shall we do—pick up 
our things and get out 
of here?’’ I asked. 





‘‘No, not yet. If it 
was a ghost, there 
would be no use trying 
to hide from it. If it 
wasn’t one, we ought 
to find out what did 
make the cries. Let’s 
go up that way.”’ 

We started, rifles 


ready and cocked, and 
walked very cautiously 
and slowly, a few steps 
at a time, with frequent 
long stops to look and 
listen. We scrutinized 
every foot of ground we 
covered, and thus, in 
the course of an hour 
or two, traversed a 
greater distance than 
one’s voice could be 
heard. But we saw no 
one, saw no tracks ex- 
cept those of deer and 
elk, a buffalo, one big bear’s 
trail, and the very fresh tracks 
of a mountain-lion. Finally we 
turned and made a big circle 
through the mountainside tim- 
ber, and returned to the beaver 
dams to fish and set the traps. 

But all our pleasure in it was 
gone. We both would have liked then and 
there to leave for home; but pride, and chiefly 
the fear of being laughed at, prevented even 
mention of it. 

Ap-si set two traps, I made one cast and 
caught two large trout, enough for two meals 
for myself, and we went back to the war-house. 
Ap-si would not enter it again, and insisted on 
packing the outfit and moving down the creek 
to the last of the pines. There we made a small 
brush shelter to screen the blaze of our fire, 
and as soon as we finished cooking and eating 
supper we put out the blaze, took our bedding 
and lay down a hundred yards away. If any 
one had seen the fire and should be sneaking 
toward it they would not find us, and we would 
at least have a good chance to get away on foot. 

“It might have been an owl that made the 
cries,’’ Ap-si suggested, after we had lain down 
for the night. 

“*T believe it was some poor lost woman,’’ I 
answered, 

Neither of us slept much. We were only 
boys, one very superstitious, both of us abroad 
where we had no business to be, in a country 
infested by war parties from many tribes. We 
were glad when daylight came and we could 
use our eyes as well as our ears. 

After an early breakfast, and watering and 
repicketing the horses, we walked up to the 
beaver ponds, but I did not carry my fishing- 
rod. As we neared the place a band of mule- 
deer broke from a fir thicket, stopped and stared 
at us a moment, and then went bounding, in 
the stiff, awkward jumps peculiar to them, 
away up the mountainside. The sight of them 
encouraged me; they would not have been 
there if any one were about, and I mentioned 
the fact. But my companion gloomily remarked 
that ghosts could make themselves invisible to 
animals, as well as to men. 

Each of the traps held a beaver, drowned in 
deep water, as Ap-si had cunningly contrived 
they should be. 

This, at least, was encouraging. We took 
the two animals back into the timber and 
skinned them, and then Ap-si started to reset 
the traps; but he never did it. Again that 
fearful, mournful cry broke the stillness of the 
mountainside. My friend turned gray, and I 
must have turned pale. 

**Come on! Come on! 
find out about this.’’ 

“Yes, we’ll find out. I am sure it is a 
person,’’ I said, ‘‘and not far from here.’’ 

We skulked along the way we had taken the 


we 


said he. “We must 





day before, but went more quickly this time. 
After a lapse of ten minutes or so, the cry was 
repeated, and we decided that the top of a 
sparsely timbered, small, rocky butte beside the 
creek was the spot from which it came. We 
worked our way more cautiously, keeping in 
the dense alder and willow growth to the 
foot of it, then from pine to pine and boulder 
to boulder up the side. 

At last we were near the top, not more than 
thirty yards from it. We looked up cautiously 
over the edge of a big rock, and saw a man 
standing on the extreme summit. He was a 


man of apparently fifty years, tall, slender, | 
gray-haired, dressed,in qowskin shirt and leg-: 
gings, and Wearing &n.ojd, white blanket; . He’). 


held an old muzzle-loader across his body, and 
was looking, intently, now. qne way, then 


anothey, as it expecting some gue, And as we |: 


watched him, he wailed out again the cry we 
had heard. It seemed to be a word, perhaps a 
name, he was calling, but the language was 
strange to us. 

‘*He is a crazy man,’’ Ap-si whispered. 

‘*Yes. Let’s shout, and then step out where 
he can see us,’’ I proposed. 

We did so, but he seemed not to be surprised, 
nor did he raise his gun as he watched us 
advance. 

‘* How! How! Nap-i!’’? (How! Old Man!) 
said Ap-si, and to our surprise, he returned 
the Blackfeet greeting in that language, reply- 
ing, ‘How, man-i-kap-iks !’’ (Young men!) 
and added, ‘‘Whence come you? Have you 
seen my son?’? 

We answered his questions, and he continued, 
speaking very good Blackfoot, but rather hesi- 
tatingly and with an often strange accent, ‘‘I 
parted from him here, from him and his com- 
panions. They went to make war against the 
Sioux, promising to return and meet 
me here. We waited, I and my peo- 
ple, waited long, but they did not 
come, so we moved back into our own 
country.’’ 

“Where is that?’’ Ap-si asked. 

‘‘Up on the backbone of the world.’’ 

‘“‘Oh! You are a Kootny, then?’’ 

“Of course. I thought you knew. 
I am Back-in-Sight. You must have 
heard of me. 1 married Flyer, you 
know, sister of your chief, Big Lake. 
But now where do you think my son 
can be? Why doesn’t he return ?’’ 

The old man moved uneasily; the 
light faded from his eyes. After a 
moment or two of evident mental dis- 
tress, he said, ‘*That is the trouble. 
I don’t seem to remember things well. 
Sometimes I think that he left here 
last moon, and sometimes it seems that 
it was a winter, maybe two or three 
winters ago. But he will come all 
right; he will come before long. I 
must be patient. I must wait. Per- 
haps he went a long way off.’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s it, he must have gone 
a long way,”’ Ap-si said, soothingly, 
and to me he whispered, ‘‘Very crazy, 
isn’t he?’’ 

‘*Well,’? he again addressed the Kootny, 
“the big camp is down on the river. Big Lake 
is there, and will be glad to see you. Come 
with us and rest a few days, and then you can 
return here and wait for your son.’’ 

The old man readily agreed to do so as soon 
as he could put up a sign, or marker of his 
trail. This he did by laying on a boulder an 
arrow he seemed to have carved for the pur- 
pose, and weighting it in place with a rock. 
The shaft pointed southeast, in the direction 
of the big camp. 

‘*There! If he does come, he will follow, 
and he will find me with the Blackfeet,’’ he 
said, and then was childishly eager, to start at 
once, 

We picked up the traps, went down and 
packed our outfit, and as the Kootny had no 
horse, we told him to ride the pack-animal, 
putting most of its burden on our own horses. 

It was probably eleven o’clock by the time 
we struck out across the plain from the creek, 
and we rode fast in order to make the river 
and home that night. Little did Ap-si and I 
think what was to happen before we arrived 
there. 

On the way Back-in-Sight was by turns silent 
and talkative, and rational enough except for 
that strange delusion about the son whom he 
was never to see again. All went well with 
us until we were about two miles from the 
breaks of the river. Then, topping a low 
ridge, we almost ran into a party of men on 
foot, fifteen of them, also heading for the river 
—a war party, of course. The instant poor old 
Back-in-Sight saw them he gave a cry of 
delight, said something in his own language 
we could not of course understand, and urged 
his horse—our horse, rather—down the hill at 
full speed toward the enemy. 

‘*Come back! Come back!’’ we shouted. 
‘*They are enemies !’’ 

He paid no heed, so we followed, trying to 
head him off; but the packhorse was the best 
of the three animals, and neither of us could 
even get up alongside of him. 

The war party had stopped the instant they 
saw us, and stood, guns ready, to meet, as they 
thought, our charge. Ap-si and I wheeled off 
to the right, giving up the chase; it was folly 








to rush into the range of that silent, determined, 
waiting band. The old man kept on and on, 
shouting and waving his gun; and then when 
he was almost upon them, they raised their 
weapons and fired. 

The gun dropped from his hand, he bowed 
over almost double for a second, then pitched 
headlong to the ground. The horse stopped, 
staggered, and also dropped. 

Wheeling again, we rode along about three 
hundred yards from the party, and emptied our 
rifles at them, but without any apparent effect. 
Nor did their random shots come anywhere 
near--us. Again we turned, and this time 
headed for home, pushing our horses to the 





utmost limit, until, just at dusk, we arrived in 
camp and told our tale. 

In less than twenty minutes several hundred 
men had mounted their war-horses, and led by 
Ap-si, on a fresh animal, were rushing in the 
gathering night up through the breaks on our 
back trail. We saw no more of them until the 
next noon, when they came charging back into 
the valley, singing the song of victory, and 
holding aloft on sticks fifteen scalps. They 
had destroyed every one of the Assiniboin war 
party, and thus was the poor old Kootny’s 
death avenged. Big Lake and his women 


brought in the remains and buried them. 
‘*He has found his son at last,’’ they said. 
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RS. Henry Hastings left 
M home with a plump 
purse and a light heart. 
The one was unusually plump and the other 
unusually light. ‘‘I don’t have a birthday every 
day,’’ said she. ‘‘A person born on the twenty- 
ninth of February ought to have her very own 
way of spending the birthday money.”’ 

When Mrs. Hastings returned, her heart 
was even lighter than it had been in the morn- 
ing. What did it matter if the purse was 
empty and the arms were tired, when the 
packages held the things she had long been 
wanting? Besides, there was a little money left. 

Mrs. Hastings sat in state in the big 
sleepy-hollow rocking-chair, while her husband 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


“UMBRELLAS TO MEND, YES, THAT IS MY TRADE. 
UMBRELLAS I'VE MENDED, UMBRELLAS I'VE MADE.” 


and daughter opened the packages and admired 
the purchases. 

“T got an entire gray combination, Henry,’’ 
she explained, ‘‘even to slippers. I think the 
suit is beautiful. The gloves and petticoat 
were from Jane’s money. That is my only 
really unusual bargain.’’ 

As Mrs. Hastings spoke, Mr. Hastings drew 
from its wrappings a gray silk umbrella. 

‘*Every thread silk, Henry. Look at that 
hem, Jane. Embroideredin. And that handle, 
that silvery pearl handle —’’ 

A sigh of pleasure came from Mrs. Hastings. 
She seemed totally unconcerned when the 
silvery pearl handle slipped from the shaft of 
the umbrella and fell behind the couch. A 
groan of pain came from Mr. Hastings, who 
had bumped his head on the sill of the window 
toward which the couch was drawn. The pear] 
handle, after much searching, was found. 

‘Now that umbrella was a bargain—only 
one ninety-eight. It matches my shade of 
gray, and it is not at all injured, because, as 
you see, Henry, it can be mended.’’ 

‘‘T’ll take it to Sigsbee’s jewelry store to- 
night, Abby,’’ and at this juncture the story 
of the bargain umbrella begins. 

Mr. Sigsbee mended the umbrella and sent 











it home promptly. It was the last of 
May, however, before Mrs. Hastings had 
occasion to bring it out. Although the 
new gray umbrella was large, warranted rain- 
proof, and in every way equal to the demands 
a well-ordered family usually makes on an 
umbrella, it was laid away in tissue wrappings 
until the day of Mrs. Paxon’s reception. 

How pretty Mrs. Hastings looked as she 
went away with the soft shadows of the opened 
umbrella above her white dress and white- 
plumed hat! How graceful she was as she 
stood on the porch of Mrs. Paxon’s house! She 
was talking to Mrs. Paxon. As she talked, she 
pressed the tip of the umbrella into the porch 
rug at her feet. With a noisy bang the umbrella 

fell among the fern jars and flower 
vases. Mrs. Hastings did not under- 
stand how it happened until she 
discovered that the pearl handle was 
still in her neatly gloved hand. 
The evening after the episode at 
Mrs. Paxon’s, the unlucky object 
was taken to a tinker, who, after 
keeping it two weeks, returned it 
mended. -At church Mr. Hastings 
carelessly dropped it, and the handle 
came off. It was then he discovered 
that the handle and the umbrella 
were not made for one another. 
A little tin-shop keeper explained to Mr. 
Hastings that the rod of the umbrella 
was round and of steel, while the handle 
was drilled for a square shaft. The 
beautifully shaped handle had been art- 
fully cemented to meet the needs of the 
gray silk umbrella, but use had revealed 
the deceit. 

Mended, the umbrella was laid away. 
Mrs. Hastings lamented : 

‘Such a beautiful dark gray; just like 
my suit; good for rain or shine.’’ 

Fall brought a convention in a neigh- 
boring city. Mrs. Hastings was a dele- 


gate. 

The day of the convention Mrs. Hastings 
left home hurriedly. She boarded the 
trolley-car, her suit case in one hand, her 
veil, purse, hand-bag, handkerchief, car 
ticket, note-book and umbrella in the 
other. 

The handle of the umbrella was pressed 
against the car door. To Mrs. Hastings’s 
amazement, two men stooped forward to 
pick up something for her; that some- 
thing was silvery. 

*‘T’m glad Jane didn’t see,’? she mur- 
mured, as she put her sundry small things 
in her hand-bag. She left the car at 
Sigsbee’s jewelry store. 

‘*T can glue it and put a silver fillet on 
it for you, Mrs. Hastings,’’ said Mr. 
Sigsbee. 

*‘One dollar !’’ groaned Mrs. Hastings 
at the door. ‘‘And a pair of gloves 
gummed with glue!’’ 

Neither the glue nor the silver fillet 
sufficed. Mrs. Hastings returned home 
from the convention with a handleless umbrella. 
A few days afterward a telegram was sent 
to her to the effect that an umbrella handle 
had been found and must be identified before 
the offices were discontinued. 

Of course Mrs. Hastings replied at once, and 
at her expense a cheap handle was sent. It 
was also returned at the expense of Mrs. 
Hastings, who did not much care if she 
never saw the silvery pearl handle again. 

Then the umbrella was relegated to a dark 
closet, where it stayed until Jane got it out as 
a sunshade to take to the lake. 

“*Tt’s no use there, mother, and it matches 
my gray linens beautitully,’’ explained Jane. 
Mrs. Hastings agreed, indifferent to the fate of 
the one-time prize. 

When Jane returned she was beaming. 

**Mother,’? she cried, ‘‘the handle was 
right inside! I gave it to a man at the fish 
market, and he mended it with bone mucilage. 
Hurrah !’’ 

Jane was more joyful than she was when she 
first saw the umbrella. Mrs. Hastings, too, 
was not ill pleased. 

The bone mucilage failed, but weekly appli- 
cations of glue brought the bargain umbrella 
into an intermittent state of use. Then Jane 
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carried it to the old man who mended um- 
brellas in the street. 
“Umbrellas to mend, 
Yes, that is my trade. 
Umbrellas I’ve mended, 
Umbrellas I’ve made.” * 

As the old man of the street sang, he drilled 
the very heart out of the silvery handle. 

“My nice young miss, take the umbrella home and 
leave the thing to dry. 

Now, young miss, the umbrella’s done, and I 

must say good-by.” 

After Jane had paid him, the improviser of 
verses went singing down the street. 

The umbrella was restored to dignity and 
respect. The Hastings family used it unspar- 
ingly. When, two years after its purchase, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hastings were packing to visit 
Cousin Anna in Detroit, the umbrella was 
strapped to the outside of Mrs. Hastings’s suit 
case. 

Of course something had to happen. The 
Hastingses had to rush in order to get their 
train. A fat man dodged between them and 
knocked the silvery handle off. 

Cousin Anna was consoling. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ said she. ‘‘I have some Quick 
Electric I bought of a one-armed man. J never 
use glue. ’’ 

**Perhaps we ought to pay you for it,’’ sug- 
gested Mr. Hastings. 

‘*Just as you wish,’’ replied Cousin Anna, 
as if she knew they had really wished it. Mr. 
Hastings paid the price—a quarter. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Hastings left Detroit, 
a bottle of ‘‘Quick Electric’’ was lying among 
the bushes below the guest-room window, and 
the pearly handle was safe in Mr. Hastings’s 
pocket. 

- **T shouldn’t care, but it’s just the shade of 
gray I like, and such excellent taffeta, and it 
was really beginning to serve us!’’ groaned Mrs. 
Hastings. 

Mrs. Hastings mended the handle herself, 
and it seemed quite solid. Then Jane’s friend, 
Harry Baxter, brought a crowd of young people 
in to spend the evening. Having brought the 
people, Harry felt he ought to entertain them. 
This he did by exploiting the sterling worth of 
**Rock Cement,’’ for which he had the agency. 
He broke and mended the handle of the gray 
silk umbrella! 

From the harness-shop to the china-mender’s 
went the umbrella. Jane would not give up. 

**Tt’s such good silk,’’ she would explain. 

One stormy February something happened. 
Mr. Hastings was in the front room, varnish- 
ing the woodwork against spring housecleaning, 
and particularly against the birthday-party he 
was planning for Mrs. Hastings. Suddenly 
he called: 

‘‘Abby, bring the bargain umbrella !’’ 

Into the hole of the umbrella handle went a 
great, untidy chunk of varnish. The hole that 
the jeweler had glued, that the umbrella man 
had drilled, that the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick-maker had filled, was filled once 
more. 

The bargain umbrella went forth on the 
twenty-ninth. The shopping expedition was 
fraught with bumps and disasters. Mrs. Has- 
tings actually tried to break the handle. A 
great sale was in progress; people crowded the 
streets. It was damp enough to melt glue. 
Surely some one would run into the handle. 
Everything and every one did run into the 
handle. It was stuck fast. 

‘*Well, dear,’’ asked Mr. Hastings, ‘‘so the 
umbrella handle stuck ?’’ 

‘*Yes, but, Henry, there’s a hole in the 
silk.’’ 

‘*Never mind, dear. Here is a new one I 
bought at a sale—only six dollars—just what 
the last one cost,’’ he said, as he kissed her. 

‘*Then I can give the new one I bought to 
Jane,’’ she replied. And they all laughed. 
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THE MAN WITH THE OPEN FIRE. 
By Esther Harlan. 


N old ‘‘Greenwich village,’’ in lower New 
| York, where the cobble-paved streets run at 

odd angles and the sidewalks are narrow and 
sometimes unpaved, there are still standing a 
number of low frame houses with dormer- 
windows and colonial doorways. In the top 
of one of these houses, under the hipped roof, 
where there is more foot room than head room, 
there lives an old man who has worked in a 
near-by factory for many years—pushing hand- 
trucks from one department to another, and 
gathering up rubbish after the other workers. 
Throughout the factory he is generally known 
as Martin, but among the boys and young men 
with whom his daily labors bring him most in 
contact he has been given the name of ‘‘the old 
man with the open fire.’’ 

He is a cheery soul, with bright blue eyes 
in a round, ruddy face framed with white hair 
and beard, and the chuckle of a rogue of ten. 

‘*Aw, quit it!’? one youngster was heard to 
admonish another one day. “ Ain’t yer ’shamed 
to be sneakin’ stuff from de boss that way 
when it ain’t been half an hour since de old 
man wid de open fire’s ast yer round to see him 
to-morrow night ?”’ 

The connection might not have been obvious 
to an outsider, but the appeal had its force, for 

















after a minute or two the offender stopped his 
small pilfering and went about his work. 

‘‘Wouldn’t he take you on?’’ a young man 
hurrying out of the factory door asked anxiously 
of another on the sidewalk, with his hands in 
his pockets and his coat collar hunched up 
about his ears. 

‘‘No,’”? the other returned, bitterly. ‘‘Told 
me to come back again Monday—and me with 
7 a place to sleep to-night, and not a cent to 

y name —’ 

That's all right. If he told you to come 
back he meant business. Here’s a dollar for 
feed,—yes, I can spare it; it’s only two days to 
pay-day,—and you can bunk in with the old 
man with the open fire till you get your job.’’ 

‘¢Friend o’ yours ?’’ 

‘‘No—not exactly, but — 

‘‘Then how do you know ?”’ 

“Oh, I know! Everybody knows him. I'll 
just wait here with you till he comes out. He 
generally stops to talk to somebody, but he 
won’t be long.’’ 

One bitter, stormy evening in late November 
an altercation was heard in the hallway of the 
house in which Dan Martin lived. 

“T tell you I’ve- got to see him!’’ a strange 
voice insisted. 

‘‘And I tell you you can’t—not unless you 
can prove you’ ve got some 
right business with him. 
I can’t have everybody 
trapesing through my 
house!’” 

A white head appeared 
over the  banisters. 
‘‘That’s all right, Mrs. 
Barrow, I’m_ expecting 
him. Let him come right 
up.”” 

Amazement and relief 
struggled together in the 
stranger’s face as he 
stumbled up the oilcloth- 
covered stairs toward the 
outstretched hand above 
him. There were two 
low armchairs that had 
known much better days 
in the attic room, two 
cots, a table and various 
boxes and home - made 
furnishings, and the floor 
was covered with a sort 
of carpet crazy-quilt— bits of all sizes and 
patterns, neatly pieced together with twine. 
The glorifying factor was a big open fire at 
one end—not a grate, but a real fireplace, where 
some chunks of soft coal and bits of old barrel- 
staves made an inviting blaze. 

A little fox-terrier sprawled before it, and the 
old man sat down on the floor beside him and 
waved his guest toward the one upholstered 
chair. 

‘‘What made you say you were expecting 
me?’”’? the young man blurted out. 

**Because I was. This is no kind of a night 
for anybody to be on the street —’’ 

‘*You don’t know me,’’ the other said. 

*T don’t know about that,’’ the old man re- 
plied, genially. ‘*You sort of make me think 
of myself about twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
I haven’t forgot the feeling! Come, draw up 
closer—there’s drafts at the back. I suppose a 
stove would be more use,—Mrs. Barrow’s al- 
ways after me to have one, —but, well, you see, 
I grew up in the South, and somehow this fire- 
place seems like an old friend.’’ He rambled 
on, setting the hot coffee to one side of the 
hearth and raking some potatoes out of the 
ashes. ‘‘Haveabite with me; it isn’t healthy, 
eating alone. I always cook a little bit more 
than I need, hoping somebody’ll drop in to 
eat it.’’ 

Early the next morning, as Dan Martin pre- 
pared hurriedly for the factory day that began 
at seven: 

“The only thing I don’t like about living 
this way,’’ he said, casually, ‘ ‘is coming home 
at night to an empty room. If you can put 
up with my ways, I wish you’d stop with 
meabit. Ineed some marketing—bad. Work- 
ing extra the way we do now evenings, I 
haven’t had a chance to get round. Maybe 
you could help me out a little with that? 
There’s two or three dollars to begin. And 
see here, you don’t want to get any more such 
silly ideas in your head like you were telling 
me last night—jumping in the East River, and 





NELSON'S FLAG-SHIP, “ VICTORY.” 








all that; ’tain’t healthy. Ugh! It makes me | 


-creep just to think of it, such weather! Any- 


how, not while there’s an open fire like this in 
the world! And it ain’t such a bad world, 
either, once you know how to take it. Geta 
beefsteak, and we’ll have a regular blowout 
to-night. 

**T declare, ’’ he added, letting himself and the 
terrier out the door, ‘‘it’ll seem like living to 
come home to a fire and a supper all.cooked !”’ 

Like a thread of gold through many a life 
lives the thought of that open fire that again 
and again has warmed hearts looking out on a 
world which seemed hopelessly cold. To the 
passer-by the house, patched and unpainted, 
the factory, iron-shuttered, grim, would cer- 
tainly appear unattractive enough, —far, indeed, 
from any place to foster a fine sympathy and 
the gentler human impulses,—yet is it ever 


“righteous judgment’’ that we mete when we 


judge ‘‘according to the appearance”’ ? 





ISTORY is made rapidly in 
recent decades, and it has 
almost become a proverb that a naval 
vessel is never worn out, but becomes obsolete 
while there are many years of good service in 
her. Indeed, for a long time this was the 
excuse given by Congress for doing nothing 
toward the building of a fleet worthy of our 
country. 

It is true that there were constant changes 
and improvements, but for perhaps twenty 
years prior to 1905 the type of battle-ship 
seemed firmly established, variations being 
mainly in size, speed, and arrangement of 
armor. There were four big guns, usually 
twelve-inch, in two turrets, with a dozen or so 
guns of moderate size, six- to nine-inch, and a 
lot of small rapid-fire guns. 

Undoubtedly there were persons to suggest 


some other arrangement, and in 1899 I proposed | 


a twenty-knot ship, with twelve ten-inch guns, 
to our own Navy Department, by submitting a 
sketch to the board of 
construction, of which I 
was a member. It was 
then too radical for our 
people, and nothing came 
of it at that time. 

Thus, as far as common 
knowledge went, on the 
part of the genera] public, 
the type of battle-ship 
was settled, when in 1905 | 
the British navy brought 
out the Dreadnought, 
the first of the modern 
“all-big-gun, one-caliber’’ 
ships, thereby effecting 
almost as great a revolu- 
tion as Ericsson’s Moni- 
tor, because it relegated 
the previous standard 
type into a position of 
distinct inferiority. 

It is the object of this 
article to tell something 
about these latest fighting- 
machines and to attempt to give, in a popular 
way, some idea of the tremendous concentration 
of energy which they represent. 

It will be noted that the feature of the 
Dreadnought type which I have emphasized 
is the battery, because this is the great point 
of difference. There are other important im- 
provements also—a great increase in speed, 
more complete armor protection, greater height 
of guns above the water-line, and greater size. 
These other features, however, had existed 
singly in previous ships. The Dreadnought 
was the first to embody them all. 


The First Dreadnought. 


IZE and speed of ships had been increasing 
gradually, as we see in the change from our 
own Oregon class (1891), of ten thousand 

tons and fifteen knots, to the New Hampshire 
class (1905), of sixteen thousand tons and eight- 


een knots. Until this recent change, the battle- | 


ship designer has always been under pressure 
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years earlier—of an ‘‘all-big-gun’’ 
4 ship was considered earnestly in our 
navy, and this led to the design of the Michigan 
and South Carolina, for which contracts were 
let July 20, 1906. The Michigan was put on 
trial in June, 1909. Owing to the limitations of 
the appropriation, these vessels were of the 
same displacement as the New Hampshire, and 
carried only eight twelve-inch guns, as against 
the ten of the Dreadnought. They could also 
be given only eighteen and one-half knots’ speed, 
instead of twenty-one knots in the British ship. 
However, it was a prompt start with the new 
type. 


Building the Arkansas. 


and North Dakota, were contracted for, of | 

about the same size, speed and battery as the 
Dreadnought. In November, 1908, the Florida | 
and Utah were started, of nearly twenty-two | 
thousand tons and the same main battery. 
Finally, in August, 1909, contracts were let for 
the Arkansas and Wyoming, of twenty-six 
thousand tons, twenty-one knots’ speed and 
twelve twelve-inch guns, making them the 
most formidable fighting units in the world. 

The increase in size of ten thousand tons 
from the New Hampshire (1905) to the Arkan- 
sas (1909) is tremendous; it fs the addition of 
a bulk equal to the Oregon, whilé there are 
three times as many guns of maximum caliber. 
It proves most strikingly what I said above, 
that the designer now has a free hand. 

The following table gives the principal dimen- | 
sions of the Dreadnought of the British navy 
and the Delaware of our own: 


[’ August, 1907,two other vessels, the Delaware | 


Dreadnought. Delaware. 


Length . ‘ ; - 490 feet 518 feet 

Beam . . ‘ . 82 feet 85.25 feet 

Draft . ‘ . . 26.5 feet 27 feet 

Displacement 17,900 tons 20,000 tons 

Horse-power ‘ - 24,700 25,000 

Speed . ° . . 21.25 knots 21 knots 

Number ofengines . 4turbines 2 reciprocat’g 
engines 


Coal on trial . 900 tons 1,000 tons 


Armor, main 


water-line belt 11 in. Krupp 11-inch Krupp 


Armor, upper belt lito8in.“* 10to8in. “ 
” turrets . 12&8in. “ 12&8in. “ 
Crew ° ° ° 800 878 


As the embodiment of concentrated energy, 
one of these great fighting-machines fills us 
with awe. The muzzle energy of a broadside 
from all the ten big guns is sufficient, if suita- 
bly utilized, to lift the whole vessel entirely 
out of the water, that is, a vertical height of 
about twenty-seven feet. As two shots can be 
fired per minute from each gun, the energy in 
a five-minute bombardment is enough to lift 
the ship over the top of the piers of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. 
| The weight of metal thrown during five 
| minutes is over forty tons. The velocity of the 
eight-hundred-and-fifty-pound projectile when 
| leaving the muzzle is from three thousand to 





UNITED STATES DREADNOUGHT BATTLE-SHIP “ DELAWARE.” 


Bunker capacity 2,700 tons 2,500 tons 
Main battery ; 10 12inch 10 12inch 
Secondary battery 27 12 pdr. 14 5inch 

12 1 to3 pdrs. | 
Torpedotubes,submerged 5 2 } 
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thousand foot tons. Owing to the more rapid 
firing of the smaller guns, however, the total 
muzzle energy of the rounds in a minute is for 
the New Hampshire two million three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand foot tons, and 
for the Delaware one million five hundred 
and ninety thousand; in the same time the 
relative weights of projectiles thrown are thirty- 
five thousand eight hundred and sixty pounds 
and twenty-five thousand four hundred pounds. 
A hasty conclusion would suggest that the 
older vessel is really the more powerful. 

The real fact, however, becomes clear when 
we remember that these vessels are not only 
the strongest for offense, but carry the heaviest 
armor, and so are strongest for defense. The 
increased size has enabled armor of nine to 
eleven inches to be spread over all the vitals 
and larger guns. Now the largest guns—after 
the twelve-inch—carried on any vessel were 
| only nine-inch, and it has come to be an axiom 
|in naval gunnery that the caliber must be 
| greater than the thickness of armor to be really 
| effective. In other words, the guns below 
twelve-inch were useless against modern armor 
at modern fighting distances, and it is a waste 
of that much weight to carry them. 

An attempt has been made to explain away 
the credit for priority which is due to the British 
designers by the claim that the position of artil- 
| lery with respect to armor was not such, a few 
| years earlier, as to warrant the all-big-gun 
ship. There is doubtless room for difference 
| of opinion here, as in almost all naval matters, 
but an examination of published data about 
guns and armor hardly seems to confirm this 
claim. 





The Small - Caliber Guns. 


ROBABLY it was a case of inertia. Most 
Pp designers had doubtless thought about the 

matter, and perhaps made sketch plans a 
‘few years before the Dreadnought ; but when 
she was built naval opinion almost unanimously 
approved, and it was accepted at once as the 
best type of the great fighting unit of the line of 
battle. 

In the tabular description of the Dread- 
nought and Delaware it will be noticed that 
| there is a number of small-caliber guns, three- 
| inch in the one and five-inch in the other. It 
is interesting to note the principle which gov- 
erns the size of these guns. Primarily they 
are intended for defense against torpedo craft, 
and obviously a small gun, which can be easily 
handled and very rapidly fired, is the most 
| desirable. 
| When the Dreadnought was planned, the 
| three-inch gun was large enough to be effective 
against the destroyers then built or building, 
and it had some very great advantages: owing 
to its lightness a great many could be carried ; 
as the ammunition was also light, a very large 
number of rounds could be stored; and it can 
be fired very rapidly—twenty times a minute. 

Since that time there has been progress in 
the size of destroyers as well as battle-ships, 
and some are building of one thousand and 
even eighteen hundred tons. Against these 
the three-inch gun would be ineffective. Asa 
result, the English are now using four-inch 
guns, while we have adopted the five-inch. 
There are some advocates of six-inch guns, but 
thus far the five-inch seems large enough. 

It will be realized that the secondary battery, 








when as large as five-inch, can be of some use 
in a fight against a battle-ship, although, of 
course, only against those parts which are not 
fully protected by heavy armor. 

The principle governing the size of both main 
and secondary batteries is very well stated by 
Engineering—ot London—as follows: “One 
single caliber for the main ordnance—that is, 
the minimum which affords a margin of safety 
against possible improvement in armor protec- 
tion; and one single caliber for the secondary 
ordnance, the maximum consistent with rapid 
firing against swift torpedo craft.’’ 

Naval designers have, of course, made the 
closest study of the Battle of Santiago, between 
the Americans and Spaniards, and that of 
Tsushima, between the Japanese and Russians. 
Considerable stress has been laid in both cases 
on the effect of the fire of the intermediate—six- 
to eight-inch guns—and secondary batteries, 
and it has been said that the morale is much 


to keep the size as small as possible. In other | three thousand two hundred feet per second. | more depressed by a stanly shower of small 


words, he was never given the problem of 
making the best ship that would combine at 


This means a speed from thirty-three to thirty- 
six miles per minute, or over two thousand miles 





of men and 
_ damage to shi ps from the aes guns. Although 





once the most powerful battery, the most com- | | per hour. There is really only one thing in | this may be true at times, it is now well known 
plete protection, the highest speed and greatest | nature to offer a comparison, a volcanic erup- | to naval men that the Russians were constantly 


endurance, letting the size come as it might, 
but he was told not to exceed a certain displace, 
ment, and do the best he could on that. Hence, 
every ship was a compromise, and the particu- 
lar feature given most prominence depended on 
naval opinion, or sometimes the whim of the 
moment. 

The Dreadnought was designed to be the 
fastest battle-ship in the world, with the most | 
powerful battery and the best armor protection. | 
To secure it, she was made about two thousand | 
tons larger than the class just before her design, | 
nearly eighteen thousand tons. Although Eng- | 
land was first to lay down and launch this 
new type of vessel, and the Dreadnought has 
become the type name, like our Monitor fifty 
years ago, other nations had not been idle. 

In 1904 the idea—which I had suggested five 


tion, and then only such a one as that of 


pieces. The performances of Vesuvius are 
really mild by contrast. 

The battle-ships of thé type just preceding 
the Dreadnought were also formidable vessels, 
and the inquiry will naturally arise as to why 
an increase in speed, armor and size of this 
| type might not have been the logical step. 
| Descriptions of the older type, when it was 
| the best, give color to this query. The New 
| | Hampshire has four twelve-inch, eight eight- 
inch, twelve seven-inch and twenty three-inch 
guns; the Delaware ten twelve-inch and four- 
teen five-inch. For a single discharge of all 
guns, the older vessel has a total muzzle energy 
|of four hundred and eighty-two thousand foot 





| tons; the new, five hundred and ninety-nine 





Krakatoa, where a whole island was blown to | 





in deadly fear of the big shells from the Japanese 
ships, while the smaller ones, even in showers, 
did not cause the terror inspired by the twelve- 


| inch shells. 


The fact must be remembered, too, that these 
fights were not evenly matched, and because 
medium-sized guns did good work against ineffi- 
ciently handled ships, it would be a poor reason 
to design ships to use them against an enemy 
of equal efficiency. 

If Cervera and Rodhjestvensky, instead of 
running away, had put up an offensive fight, 
the result to themselves would probably have 
been the same, but to their enemies very differ- 
ent indeed. 

The duel between the offensive weapon and 
the defensive protection is as old as war itself. 
On land, prior to the invention of gunpowder, 














































































































it culminated in the armored knight, who was 
impervious to the missiles which could be 
thrown against him. After armor had been 
adopted for ships, the balance has varied from 
time to time, first the gan and then the armor 
being ahead. 

Not so many years ago it was seriously pro- 
posed by some experienced men, at a time when 
the gun seemed distinctly ahead, to abandon 
armor entirely, and build ships so that if struck 
the projectile would go clear through without 
bursting. But the newer methods of producing 
armor, which made it several times as effective 
as the old, effectually stopped any consideration 
of such a plan. 

This constant progress makes the lot of the 
naval designer anything but a happy one. 
The huge units of to-day, costing ten to twelve 
million dollars each, must be planned to embody 
the latest improvements, but it takes time to 
build them; and when they are too near com- 
pletion to change, it sometimes happens that a 
revolutionary improvement comes along, which 
relegates the result of all this talent and careful 
planning, not indeed to the scrap-heap, but to 
a position of decided inferiority. 

We have thus far given nearly all our atten- 
tion to the battery and armor, but we must not 
forget the important matter of speed. It is 
obvious at once that, other things being equal, 
the vessel which is faster has a decided advan- 
tage, as she can choose position and prevent 
the enemy from escaping if he tries. 

These biggest fighters make twenty-one knots 
as against eighteen and five-tenths to nineteen 
of their immediate predecessors, which is a big 
stride, as an increase at these high speeds 
means a very large increase in the power 
and weight of machinery. It is to be noted, 
however, that the Delaware has greater 
bunker capacity than the preceding ships, 
notwithstanding the greater power of the 
machinery. 

A better idea of the progress in the last fifteen 
years will be obtained by some comparisons of 
the Oregon—of which we are all justly proud 
—with the Delaware. Taking the main bat- 
teries, the guns have muzzle velocities of twenty- 
three hundred foot seconds and three thousand 
foot seconds, while the aggregate muzzle energy 
is only one hundred and sixty thousand foot 
tons, as against five hundred and thirty thousand 
foot tons. Thus the later ship, of about twice 
the size, has about three and a half times the 
offensive power. The Oregon can steam about 
forty - five hundred miles at ten knots; the 
Delaware about seven thousand at twelve 
knots, an increase of about fifty per cent. in 
distance at a twenty per cent. increase in 
speed. 

When we consider all the points of superiority 
of the new type, it is not a cause of surprise 
that every navy is eager to acquire its proper 
number as soon as possible, or that England 
should show anxiety lest her rivals build faster 
than she, and possibly wrest from her—at least 
on paper—the supremacy of the sea which she 
has held so long. 

The Delaware, of twenty thousand tons, is 
more than equal to two New Hampshires, each 
of sixteen thousand tons. Consequently, a 
country like Germany, which can turn out 
vessels almost or quite as fast as England, 
might soon wipe out the difference in their 
naval strength as based on a greater number of 
battle-ships of the old type. Thus it comes at 
last to a matter of wealth, and with equal talent 
in design and equal facilities for building, that 
country will have the strongest navy which 
has the ability and the willingness to spend the 
money. 

We have discussed until now only one side, 
the material, and when the subject is types of 
ships, this is right; but it must never be for- 
gotten that these splendid machines must be 
handled by men of the highest training and 
skill if they are to be of any use. It is like 
the bow of Ulysses or the sword of Scanderbeg, 
useless except in competent hands. 

The complete change in fighting-ships from 
the sailing period has made necessary an entirely 
different type of seaman. The sailor has dis- 
appeared with the sails, and the seaman to 
handle the modern fighting- machine is the 
mechanic. 

Ten years ago our Congress directed a change 
whereby all our naval officers were to become 
engineers—most appropriately, because the men 
to direct mechanics in using and caring for 
machines must be engineers. Not long after 
Great Britain followed with some changes in 
details. Meanwhile the men are receiving 
training as mechanics. 

The ‘‘new model’’ takes longer to perfect 
than did Cromwell’s, because the field is enor- 
mously larger, and it is not alone a question of 
training new men, as in his case, but of con- 
verting old ones, trained in another school and 
wedded to older methods. 

But the new system is bound to succeed, 
because it will be a case of the survival of the 
tittest, and a battle between modern ships, 
where one fleet is manned by skilled mechanics 
and the other by old-time sailors, will inevi- 
tably result in the overwhelming defeat of the 
old school. This was shown at Santiago even 
before the new method, where the non-mechan- 
ical Spaniards went down before the mechanical 
Yankees. 








modern navy unless it is a great manufacturing | fleet can be successful in the supreme hour of con- 
nation, which means a race with mechanical | flict unless it is manned by the sons of a nation 


| aptitude, so, I am firmly convinced, no modern | where mechanical aptitude is in the blood. 
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“ OBBY, let’s have a garden, you and I.’’ 
Bob looked up from the front of the 
tent platform, where he sat polishing a 

pair of much-worn russet shoes. 

**Looks as if you had a garden somewhere, ’”’ 
he responded, eying with favor the pailful of 
red raspberries Sally held up. ‘‘You must 
have got up with the lark, to have picked all 
those. Mary Ann hasn’t more than started 
the fire in the kitchen tent.’’ 

Sally pulled off her wide straw hat, and sat 
down beside Bob. 

“T had a lovely time picking those rasp- 
berries,’’ she said. ‘*There must have been a 
big patch of them back there once. Bob, I 
want to start a kitchen-garden. Max and Alec 
haven’t waked up yet to the fun it would be to 
grow things on this old place, but you’re always 
awake. Come on!’’ 

Bob stood up. 

‘*T’m ready for anything you say, but I don’t 
know any more about gardens than I do about 
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become established, but Jarvis had been having 
another siege with his eyes, and Josephine had 
been entertaining visitors. Sally, in the fast 
increasing strength and enthusiasm of returning 
health, longed for her friends, and began to 
plan how she could have them all three with 
her for the space of at least two days. 

“Wait a little longer,’’ counseled Uncle 
Timothy. “Your strength is more that of 
happiness than of real physical gain, though 
you are certainly acquiring health rapidly. 
There will be plenty of hot weather in August, 
and you will be better fit to exert yourself.’’ 

At the end of another fortnight, however, 
everybody admitted that Sally seemed enough 
like herself to be permitted the mild dissipation 
of a tent party, and she proceeded joyfully to 
plan for the occasion. 

**Alec and Bob will have to sleep outside,’’ 
she decided. 

‘‘Thank you, not for me!’’ said Alec. 

‘*Oh, don’t go and be a spoil-sport now, 
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“MAY I GO, TOO?” 


building bridges. You don’t plant a garden in 
JSuly—I’m sure of that.’’ 

“Isn’t there a thing that can go in late, and 
produce a late crop?’’ 

**Don’t ask me. Maybe our friend Ferry 
would know. If there’s anything he doesn’t 
know, I haven’t found it out. It’s funny a 
preacher should be such an all-round sort of 
fellow, isn’t it?’’ 

‘‘A—what?’’ Sally nearly dropped her rasp- 
berries, she was so astonished. 

**A preacher. He preaches in the old white 
church with the big pillars, away down-town 
in the middle of everything. I just found it 
out yesterday from a fellow in the oftice.’’ 

‘Why, it can’t be! He’s always busy round 
that garden—or chopping wood up in our 
timber tract. He asked Max to let him work 
at that—for the sake of his muscle, he said.’’ 

“Tf you’ll just stop and think, you’ll find he 
isn’t round all the time. He’s in the city every 
day—has to be. He holds a half-hour noon 
service in the old church every day in the week, 
for men. Fred Kentner says they flock in there 
like sheep—says he goes in often. It’s cool in 
there, and he likes the things Ferry says. I’m 
going in with Fred some day soon. I’d like to 
find out what a fellow that can chop trees and 
fight with his fists can find to say in a pulpit.’’ 

“Fight with his fists!’’ 

Bob chuckled. “I tackled him the other 
evening, out behind his house, just for fun. I 
got all I wanted in about two minutes. He 
was laughing all the time, but I couldn’t get 
near him. He laid me on my back as helpless 
asababy. Say, if Mary Ann doesn’t get round 
with the oatmeal pretty soon, I’ll have to go 
without. It’s twenty minutes past six now.’’ 

*‘T’ll see about it,’’ and Sally hurried away, 
revolving in her mind this astonishing news. 

“He can’t be as young as he looks, then,’’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘I shouldn’t say he was 
a minute over twenty-five, but he must be.’’ 

Her mind turned later that day to a project 
more immediately promising than the garden. 
She wanted to have a house party, a tent 
party, to be accurate. The Burnsides had 


And just as no nation can have a home-built | driven out twice to see them since they had 





All’? cried Bob. ‘‘I’d a good deal rather sleep 
outdoors than not.’’ 

‘*You have my permission,’’ rejoined Alec. 

‘*T will sleep outdoors, with pleasure,’’ said 
Uncle Timothy. 

“Never, if I give you my room!’’ and Sally 
looked indignant. 

**T should enjoy it,’? Mr. Rudd persisted. 
‘*This outdoor life has renewed my youth. If 
the weather is favorable during your friends’ 
visit you can count on having my room for 
them.’’ 

Of course Alec could not allow such a rever- 
sal of the natural order of things, and he an- 
nounced the fact with firmness mixed with 
irritation. Uncle Timothy, however, also per- 
sisted, went into town and bought a hammock, 
and returning, hung it under the trees. 

Sally, with the help of Mary Ann, did con- 
siderable preliminary baking, and the Ferrys, 
hearing of the coming event, contributed a large 
basketful of garden produce. Sally, running 
over to thank Mrs. Ferry, told her all about 
her plans. She had already grown very fond 
of the little lady, whose happiness at being 
with her son, after a long period of separation 
from him, made her a cheery companion. 

‘‘T hope you and Mr. Ferry will come over 
this evening,’’ urged Sally. ‘‘We want to 
make it a jolly time for our friends, and I’m 
sure you’ll enjoy knowing Mrs. Burnside.’’ 

‘*Mother’s a little shy,’’ said a voice from 
behind Mrs. Ferry, who stood in the small 
porch, looking down at her visitor. Sally, in 
a crisp frock of white with tiny black figures, 
her sunny head uplifted, and her cheeks now 
round and rosy with returning health, looked 
past Mrs. Ferry’s shoulder, smiling. ‘ ‘She is 
decidedly modest about showing off before 
people, but she could entertain your guests 
quite by herself, if she would.’’ 

“Donald!’? The small lady faced about, as 
her son’s arm came round her shoulders. 
‘*What an idea!’’ 

‘‘She’s the finest reader in the state,’’ asserted 
the young man. “She’s a scholar, she’s —’’ 


**Donald, you will lose your car!’’ 
‘‘She taught me all I know, and a great deal 
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more that I don’t know, because my head 
wouldn’t hold it. 
“And still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all she knew. 
Now I shall have to run for it, which will be 
most. undignified. Good-by, mother!’’ He 
kissed her. ‘‘Good-by, Miss Sally! We'll be 
there to-night. ’’ 

He swung away down the road at a brisk 


pace. 

“T haven’t yet been able to realize that he’s 
a minister,”’ said Sally. ‘ ‘Somehow, seeing 
him outdoors here —’’ 

Mrs. Ferry nodded. ‘‘I know. He doesn’t 
often ‘dress the part,’ as he calls it. But he’s 
always thinking, even when he is hoeing the 
ground.’’ 

‘I don’t doubt it,’’? agreed Sally. ‘‘Please 
come over early,’’? she added, as she took her 
leave. 

“Sally Lane!’’? Josephine exclaimed, a few 
hours later. ‘‘What have you been doing to 
yourself? You never looked so well. Behold 
her, Jarvis! But don’t dare take off your blue 
goggles. Her radiance is fairly dazzling, and 
is liable to blind you.”’ 

‘It’s partly sunburn,’’ confessed Sally. ‘‘I 
go deliberately out and let the sun smite me, 
first on the right cheek and then on the left. 
For a while I burned my nose at the same 
time, which was not picturesque. But now I 
put a thick coating of taleum powder on my 











nose, and burn myself only where it is artistic. 
Jo, what made you put on a white dress? I 
planned to take you all blackberrying over in 
the pasture.’’ 

‘*Lovely! Lend me an apron, and I’ll risk 
the dress. This is a beautiful time of day to 
pick blackberries.’’ 

The three set off. As they passed the garden 
on the farther side of the hedge they were 
hailed by Donald Ferry. ‘‘May I go, too?’’ 
called the young man, and he leaped lightly 
over the hedge. 

Jarvis Burnside went forward and held out 
his hand. ‘‘I heard you speak this noon,’’ he 
said, in a low tone. 

Ferry returned the pressure heartily. 
you,’’ he answered. 

‘*You did? I was away back by the door.’’ 

‘*My eyes are pretty good. And it’s easy to 
see a friend, you know.”’ 

“T’ll be glad to have you call me that,’’ said 
Jarvis. 

‘*T’ve wanted to since I saw you first,’’ said 
Ferry. 

He was in a holiday mood. He insisted on 
carrying all the pails, and juggled with them, 
producing a clash of sound which echoed 
through the meadows. In his gray flannels 
and flowing blue tie, he looked much more like 
a college boy than a member of the most digni- 
fied of professions. 

‘*How strong and healthy he looks!’’ ob- 
served Jarvis to Sally, as they led the way 
toward the blackberry pasture. ‘‘He couldn’t 
have got his education without spending more 
or less time indoors, but he must have put in 
every spare minute in the open air. The sight 
of him makes me feel more than ever that I 
was a fool to dig away as I did, ruining my 
eyes for the sake of doing two years’ work in 
one. Gained a lot, didn’t 1? Do you realizé 
it’s more than a year since I took my degree? 
And not a blessed thing since but idle round, 
waiting for these eyes to get back into shape.’’ 

‘Tt must have seemed a long year,’’ agreed 
Sally, sympathetically. ‘‘But haven’t you 
made it worse by using your eyes every now 
and then against orders ?’’ 

‘Quilty. The sight of a book is like cheese 
to a mouse, to me. Just after a visit to Doctor 
Meyer’s I’m meek and obedient as a lamb; 
then I pass a book-shop, look in at the windows, 
glance round to see if any oculists or mothers 
observe me, dodge in, get into a corner with 
some book—and an hour is gone before I think 
I’ve done more than glance at the table of 
contents. ’” 

‘‘T knew you must be breaking rules when 
you had so many relapses, after Jo had said 
the eyes were better. It’s a pity you liveina 
stone block, instead of a place like our old one, 
where there is outdoors enough to keep any one 
busy.’’ 

‘Tt is a pity. I wish we lived on a farm 
like this. I’d like nothing better than trying 
my hand at scientific farming. If I’m going to 
be everlastingly handicapped by these eyes I 
might as well look round for an outdoor job. 
You can’t think how I wish now I’d put in 
my time studying civil engineering.’’ 

‘*T thought scientific farming called for lots 
of reading.’’ 

**Tt does, properly. I should have to havea 
partner to do the studying. But it also calls 
for plenty of open-air work, and that—well, 
it’s getting to have more and more attraction 
for me. Look up the pasture there. Isn’t 
that a beautiful scene at this hour of day, even 
through blue glasses ?’’ 

“If Max only felt as you do! But don’t you 
think he’s looking better since he’s been sleep- 
ing out here? He actually owned this morn- 
ing that he was sorry he couldn’t get back in 
time for the blackberry-picking.’’ 

‘Really? The old boy must be waking up 
a bit. I’m thinking of offering to rent a few 
acres out here, so as to start a market-garden 
next spring—if my eyes still need favoring, and 
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there’s not much doubt of that. Perhaps the 
sight of me digging round here will stir him 
up.’”” . 

ver it only would! O Jarvis, how I’d love to 
spend the winter in that housel!’’ and Sally 

turned to gaze back at it. e 

“Would you—clear off out here among the 
snow-drifts? Well, I could imagine myself 
doing it with enthusiasm—under two conditions. 
The use of my eyes and the use of the library 
at the top of those stairs. By the way, has 
Max taken any steps to sell that ?’’ 

‘‘He’s been consulting a man or two, and he 
had one out here not long ago. I’ve begged 
him to be careful, if he must sell it, lest he 
shouldn’t get all it’s worth.’’ 

“He’d better be mighty careful. I wish he’d 
trust me with that commission. I believe I’ll 
mention it to him to-night. I understood he 
didn’t intend to do anything about it at present, 
but if he has his mind on selling it I must have 
a word with him. I believe the collection is 
worth a good deal more than any of us appre- 
ciate.”’ 

Jarvis did not fail to follow up this idea. 
When the party returned to the tent Max was 
coming from the house. Jarvis talked with 
him for some time, and the conference ended 
with both of them looking cheerful. 

Max was undoubtedly feeling the benefit of 
his taste of outdoor life. He joined in the 
festivities of the evening with more zest than 
he had shown in a long time, greatly to the 
delight of everybody. It was a merry evening, 
and was followed by much jollity over the 
bestowing of so many people comfortably for 
the night. 

Going to occupy his hammock, Mr. Rudd 
found a long figure swinging reposefully in it. 
‘Why, Jarvis!’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘This is my 
place. You are to have a room in the tent.’’ 

‘‘Not while you sleep outside, sir,’’ returned 
the guest, remaining composed for slumber. 
“Besides, I don’t get a chance to sleep outdoors 
very often, and on such a night as this I 
wouldn’t miss it.’’ 

‘‘T don’t suppose I can forcibly eject you,’’ 
admitted Mr. Rudd. 

“No, I think not. Go back to your room, 
please, Mr. Rudd. 1 never was more comfort- 
able in my life.’’ 

To prove it, Jarvis went promptly to sleep, 
and nearly every one else did the same. Mrs. 
Burnside was awake for some time, but she, 
too, fell asleep at last, leaving only one pair of 
wide-awake eyes in the tent. Sally, for some 
unknown reason, could not feel the first inclina- 
tion to repose. She was up and sitting on a 
pillow beside her open tent-flap, gazing out 
into the night, when she heard a singular 
noise. 

It was like the distant roar of the sea, but 
there was no sea within many miles. It did 
not sound in the least like wind, yet wind it 
must be, she thought, and in the space of a 
half-minute the roar had so gained in volume 
that it appeared to be approaching with great 
rapidity. Sally rose and peered up toward the 
sky, for she could usually see a small patch of 
it beyond the grove. But she could discern 
no appearance of the sky, although a few 
minutes before the stars had been shining bril- 
liantly. 

She had no time within which to make any 
further observations. Before she had fairly 
begun to wonder what might be coming, and 
to tell herself that she had heard no growl of 
thunder and that therefore this could not be 
the approach of one of those severe electrical 
storms with which a period of intense heat 
sometimes terminates, the thing had happened. 
With a burst, a tremendous blast of wind struck 
the tent. It swayed and strained at its guy- 
ropes, the poles creaked and cracked, and in 
less time than it takes to tell it, the whole flap- 
ping structure had gone down with one bal- 
looning heave, flat upon the ground, covering 
its inmates with billowing canvas. 

Then came a terrific clap of thunder and a 
flash of the fiercest lightning Sally had ever 
seen. Instantly there was a sudden and over- 
whelming downpour of rain, as if the heavens 
had opened. 

“Then everybody was shouting or calling. 
Outside the tent, Jarvis, in his hammock, and 
Bob, on his blankets on the ground, had been 
soaked to the skin before they knew what had 
happened, and were trying to discover a place 
where they could crawl under the wrecked 
canvas and find a shelter from the deluge. 

“Where are youall? Anybody hurt?’’ cried 
Jarvis, groping in the blackness. 

‘**All right!’’ screamed Josephine, who had 
put her hand under the canvas and found her 
mother, whose bed was next her own. 

“All right!’’? shrieked Sally, who had re- 
ceived a soaking by having been close to the 
open tent-flap when the flood came. But she 
did not mention that just now. 

“Here’s a place to get under !’’ cried Bob to 
Jarvis, and the two managed to work them- 
selves under cover. A table made a nook to 
receive them, and kept the tent off their heads. 

‘T’ve crawled under my cot!’’ announced 
Alec, at the top of his lungs. 

‘So have I!’’ called Mr. Rudd. He was 
congratulating himself that he had not slept in 
the hammock, but he was much worried con- 
cerning Jarvis and Bob. 

Then Max fired the shot that, sooner or later, 


he might have been expected to fire. As loudly 
as he could vociferate against the roar of the 
storm, he gave a triumphant challenge to 






ENNY’S presence in 
D the crowd was excusa- 

ble rather than obliga- 
tory. Fires fell without the 
field of his duties, but when 
a big structure like the Orient 
Building was ablaze, the reg- 
ular men might welcome the 
aid of an extra pair of eyes, keenly searching for 
picturesque incidents. So Denny shouldered a 
path through the edges of the throng, slipped 
under a tall man’s elbow; and found himself in 
the space which the police kept clear about a 
loud - panting engine. Then, his reporter’s 
badge serving as his credentials, he was free to 
settle his coat in place, pull his hat from his 
ears, upon which it had been jammed in his 
progress, and look about him. 

At first Denny was disappointed. He was 
too far from the front of the building, and the 
angle was too sharp for a good view of the 
yellow flames and the smoke pouring from 
the lower windows. The fire had not yet 
reached the upper stories, but it would mount 
there soon enough. To left and right towered 
higher and more modern structures, presumably 
fire-proof; and between these barriers the old 
Orient, with its kiln-dried woodwork, its mazes 
of drafty passages, and its flue-like elevator 
shaft, would burn itself out like heaped pine 
logs in an open fireplace. In ten minutes the 
flames might burst through the roof, and a fine 
sight they would make against the 
night sky. Denny decided to wait 
for the display. 

A patrolman, moving along the 
front of the crowd, halted beside 
the sergeant toward whom the re- 
porter had gravitated. 

“Say !’? he shouted, in an effort 
to be heard above the rattle of the 
engine. ‘“They’re passin’ the word 
maybe there’s a man in there!’’ 

The sergeant shook his head. 
‘*Nobody seen at the windows!’’ 
he bellowed back. ‘‘Plenty of time 
for the few that’d be there at this 
hour to get out.’’ 

The patrolman was not convinced. 
“Story’s goin’. Elevator man—took 
up old fellow—’bout eight thirty— 
don’t remember bringin’ him down 
before he quit at nine.’’ 

‘*Hour agol’’ the sergeant 
snorted. “Elevator man caught a 
crack on the head. He’s dotty!’’ 

Denny plucked at the patrolman’s 
sleeve. ‘‘Where did he leave him— 
what floor?’’ he asked. 

‘*Eh? What’s that?’’ 

Denny made a speaking-trumpet 
of his hands. ‘‘What floor? What 
floor ?’’ he repeated. 

**Fourth or fifth.’’ 

Denny moved away. There was 
no definite plan in his mind, but 
there was unreadiness to accept the 
sergeant’s confidence. If anybody 
should happen to be in the building, 
and if a rescue should be attempted, 
it could not be on the Main Street 
front, where the fire had made its 
greatest headway. It might be, 
though, on the Pine Street side; but when, with | 
practised celerity, he had fought out through 
one crowd and in through another, he was 
fated to have his trouble for his pains. The 
Pine Street side was already a smoking expanse 
of wall, with flames licking the woodwork at 
second- and third-story windows. Front and 
rear, the old Orient was in the clutch of the 
destroyer. 

But the Jordan Street wing? The question 
flashed upon Denny; was dismissed as an 
impossible suggestion; then was recalled as 
perhaps not so impossible, after all. The fire- 
men surely would have tried it—that is, if they 
happened to know of its existence. Denny 
began to wonder how many people remembered 
that the narrow brick building, crowded be- 
tween lofty neighbors, had once been part of 
the Orient. The Jordan Street wing? Why, 
it had been years since it had borne the name. 
There had been litigation, partition, nailing of 
doors and walling of passages, no doubt. 
Denny recalled the lawsuits,—they had been 
among his earliest court cases, —and he recalled, 
too, a visit he had made to the premises. 

There had been an entrance then to the main 
building and inner stairs as well, that might 
connect with the upper floors of the Orient 
Building. Denny had no thought of heroism, 
nor, indeed, any impression of great risk; for 
if he found his advance blocked by wall or 
door, or fire or smoke, he would have merely 
to turn back. And should it prove that some- 
body was trapped in the building—why, some- 
body ought to try to do something about it. 














After the crowds and noise and glare, Jordan 





the party: ‘‘I hope you’re all — satisfied — 
with the beauty of sleeping in the—open air !’’ 
TO BE OONTINUED. 


Street seemed dim and quiet 
and almost deserted. Here 
and there lights burned in 
offices, and Denny caught 
glimpses of proprietors or 
clerks, called down-town by 
the alarm and now standing 
guard, as is the fashion when 
there is a big fire near by. There was some- 
body at a lower window of what had been the 
Orient wing, and when Denny tapped on 
the glass, the sash was raised promptly. A 
man looked out, a man young and excited. 

‘*What — what’s the matter?’’ he asked, 
tremblingly. “Fire isn’t spreading this way, 
is it?’’ 

Denny threw a leg over the sill, and slipped 
into the room. ‘‘You’re all right,’’ he said, 
briskly. ‘‘Don’t worry. I just want to get 
up-stairs and see if there’s an opening into the 
Orient. There used to be one.’’ , 

‘*From the hall—there were doors on each 
floor, but they’ve been bricked up,’’ the young 
man said. ‘‘But see here, what-right have you 
to come in, anyhow ?”’ mes 

Denny displayed his badge. ‘‘The police 
pass me on that, and I guess you can afford to. 
And the other stairs? There was a circular— 
why, there it is now, over in the corner! Let’s 
go up!’’ 

**T can’t; I must stay here till —’’ the other 
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began, but Denny was not tarrying for any 
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THE CRASH OF THE AX'S BLOW... SOUNDED FAINTLY 


IN HIS EARS. 


argument. He was half-way up the flight before 
the clerk realized what was happening. At 
the top was a door that gave to his touch, the 
rooms above and below evidently having the 
same tenant. What was more to the point, 
the private staircase was continued to the third 
floor, although the boxes and cases, over which 
he climbed as he mounted in the darkness, 
warned him he would find a still greater obstacle 
at the top. 

It proved, however, to be only a door, locked, 
but with the key in the hole. The lock was 
stiff with long disuse and the hinges groaned, 
but the door opened. 

Denny struck a match. Before him was a 
little room, once an entry, but now used as a 
janitor’s closet. He picked a way between 
broken chairs and old desks, and to another 
door, the spring-lock of which turned easily. 
And then the expiorer was in the Orient. 

Oddly enough, thi’ corner of the burning 
building gave slight suggestion of the fury of 
destruction so close at hand. There was a 
flickering light, made still more uncertain by 
a haze of smoke; but while there was a sound 
which Denny knew to be the roar of flames, it 
seemed to be muffled and far off. He shouted 
lustily, and an echo came back to him. Again 
he called, and again the echo—and after it an 
unmistakable, answering hail! 

Almost beside him Denny made out a stair- 
way, and up this he dashed. He halted on 
the landing only long enough to shout again, 
to catch an indistinct reply, and to decide it 
still must come from overhead; and then he 











was climbing once more, through smoke that 
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grew thicker with every step, until he reached 
the top of the flight and the fifth floor. There he 
saw dimly an open door and the form of a man. 

So far impulse had governed Denny, and it 
ruled him now. He sprang forward, seizing 
the man’s arm. 

**Come!’’ he cried. ‘‘Quick—with me!’’ 

The man hung back. ‘‘Eh? What’s that?’’ 
he said, putting a hand to his ear. ‘‘Fire, is 
there ?’’ 

‘‘Whole building going!. Not a minute to 
waste !’” 

‘**T didn’t know,’’ the stranger said, mildly. 
‘*You see, I came to see a man, and he wasn’t 
in, and I guess I fell asleep, waiting. When I 
woke up, I smelled the smoke, but I didn’t 
know the way out. Still, 1 reckoned some- 
body’d come—in a big building like this.’’ 

“I’ve come!’” Denny said, sharply. ‘‘I’ve 
got to go, though, and so have you!’’ 

The man yielded to Denny’s tug at his sleeve, 
and followed his guide. Down the stairs they 
hurried, through a volume of smoke that almost 
blinded them, and set them coughing violently. 
Then the smoke thinned a little, and they 
staggered down the second flight into air that 
seemed, by comparison, almost clear. 

Denny gave a jubilant cry, to be followed by 
another which was full of alarm. The door 
by which he had entered was closed ; although 
he hurled his weight against it, the spring-lock 
held it fast. 

The man needed no explanation of their 
plight. He joined in the vain onslaught, the 
stout’ oak hardly shaking under their united 
strength. 

‘‘No use, son,’’-he said, calmly. 
next ?’’ 

Denny suppressed a groan. What next, in- 
deed? Fire below them and about them, and 
their one avenue of escape closed by his 
own carelessness! ‘‘The roof!’’ he cried, in 
desperation. There, at least, might be a 
moment’s respite, although he had 
little hope for more. 

Again they were. on the stairs, 
struggling upward, crouching, 
crawling at times, again and again 
almost choked by smoke, until, reel- 
ing and gasping, they reached a 
ladder, and from its top raised 
a trap-door, dragging themselves 
out upon the graveled top of the 
building. Along the Main Street 
front flames had leaped to the cor- 
nice, and were curling over the low 
parapet. Denny ran to the other 
side, and looked down just as a 
yellow tongue shot up almost in 
his face. And as he turned back, 
retreating instinctively toward the 
trap-door, the fire broke through 
the roof a dozen paces away, mark- 
ing with a crater the spot where the 
elevator shaft had ended. 

For the first time Denny and his 
companion could see each other 
clearly. What Denny saw was an 
elderly man, hatless, begrimed, and 
apparently undismayed by the perils 
closing about them. In his hands 
was an ax, and his eye seemed to 
twinkle when he noted Denny’s 
glance fall upon the implement. 

‘*From over yonder,’’ he said, 
nodding toward a tank on the roof, 
beside which, as in grim mockery, 
hung a coil of hose. ‘‘We’ll need 
this,’’ he patted the ax, ‘‘for we’ve 
got to go back. I reckon we might 
as well be going. Come along, 
boy !”” 

Denny yielded the leadership of 
what was now a forlorn hope. 
‘Slide the ladder; if the smoke fills you up, 
you’!] keep on going !’’ was the order that rang 
in his ears, as he followed the man through the 
trap opening and into a cloud so dense and 
stifling that for an instant his senses deserted 
him. 

They returned to reveal him, half-crawling, 
half-dragged across a little level space, and 
then down a stairway that seemed never ending, 
yet at last was broken by a landing; and then 
on again, on and down, now the led and now 
the leader, one moment lurching forward with 
his comrade as his burden, the next supported 
by the arm of the other. 

Of a sudden a draft like a heavy breeze swept 
away the blinding smoke, while roaring flames 
from the shaft far down the passage revealed a 
sight that set the blood leaping in his pulse. 

‘*‘Thedoor! Thedoor!’’ Denny cried. Then 
the smoke came swirling back, and he pitched 
forward. The crash of the ax’s blow above his 
head sounded faintly in his ears; then there 
was a rending, splintering of wood, and he 
was dimly conscious that the door was swinging 
open. 

Out in Jordan Street there was more stir and 
excitement than there had been ten minutes 
earlier. <A little crowd was gathered about two 
men, one elderly, the other young, but both 
haggard, bedraggled, and yet amazingly content 
with their state. There was a clasp of hands, 
long and gripping. 

“T’ll look you up, youngster; I see your 
badge, and I can find you. And I don’t mind 
saying there’s nobody in my experience I’m 
gladder to have met.’’ 


**What 





STATUE IN PARIS OF CHARLES PERRAULT. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


X-KING Manuel, it is said, is to take a 
course in civil government at Oxford. It 
seems to be somewhat belated instruction. 
“A MAN’S house is his castle,’’ argued a 
lawyer on behalf of his client. ‘‘ Not 
when it is a gambling-house!’’ replied Mayor 
Gaynor. The correction illustrates the differ- 
ence between the letter and the spirit of the law. 


STUDENT of child life advances the theory 

that the deliberate breaking of toys is not 
due to a destructive instinct, but rather to a 
constructive instinct, a desire to learn the why 
and how of the things inside the toy. All 
parents, however, have observed cases where it 
would require a desperate stretch of the imagi- 
nation to apply that charitable theory. 


HE constitution drafted by the Arizona 

convention provides for legislation by the 
initiative and referendum; the nomination of 
candidates for office, including United States 
Senators, by direct primaries; and the recall of 
unfaithful officers. If the voters shall approve 
the constitution, it will be in the power of the 
President to issue a proclamation admitting 
the new state to the Union. 

URING the recent visit of the American 

sailors to London the diagonal breast 
pockets in their jackets, in which they warmed 
their hands as in a muff, attracted the attention 
of the British fashion experts, with the result 
that such pockets are now popular in the 
women’s winter coats. From which it appears 
that not all the styles of women’s attire cross 
the Atlantic from east to west. 


N° one in Kansas need be swindled by invest- 
ment in a wildcat corporation. The state 
bank examiner announces that his department 
is glad to secure all possible information about 
all corporations, the shares and bonds of which 
are offered for sale. It has already saved 
thousands of dollars to the people of the state 
by disclosing the nature of various corporations. 
The Kansas policy might well be adopted in 


other states. 
A JURY of women was empaneled in an 
Olympia court recently, the suffrage having 
been granted to the women of Washington. 
They were no readier to serve than men usually 
are. All of them tried to get excused, but the 
judge was adamant, and nothing but sickness 
was accepted as anexcuse. By way of reward, 
he took occasion to tell the women that they 
were the best jury that ever sat in his court. 


HAT is a life worth? The New York 
Central Railroad Company has recently 
paid sixty thousand dollars to the estate of a 
New York banker who was killed in an acci- 
dent on its lines. The company agreed to the 
sum mentioned without taking the case into 
court. It had learned that a jury will assess 
large damages for the death of a man earning 
a large income, for it once had to pay a hundred 
thousand dollars to the widow of a prosperous 
man killed in a tunnel accident. 
OME forty years ago a Louisiana planter 
died, leaving his son an estate upon which 
there was a mortgage of forty thousand dollars. 
There was a flaw in the mortgage by which the 
son, a young man just out of his teens, could 
legally avoid paying it. But he sturdily refused 
to take advantage of such a technicality, and 
for years labored on, not discouraged by succes- 
sive bad crops, until he had paid the last dollar 
of the debt, and saved the estate. Last month 
that young man became Chief Justice of the 
United States. 


HAT is believed to be the first Chinese 
church on the Atlantic coast, or in fact, 
anywhere in the eastern part of the United 
States, was formed in New York City on the 








Sunday before Christmas. It is of the Presby- 
terian denomination, and began life with thirty 
Chinese members, each of whom had a letter of 
dismissal from some other Presbyterian church. 
The membership will be much larger when 
letters are received from China by a number of 
other New York Chinamen who were converted 
to Christianity in their native country. 


TIME’S REFINING. 


Time melts the dross away and leaves the ore alone, 
And in a magic ring it sets life’s opal stone. 
William Wetmore Story. 


THE REALM OF FAIRY FOLK. 

NE of the beautiful things about child- 
(Joni is that its feet are allowed to roam 

a wonderful land beyond the borders of 
which no grown-up person may pass. Unhap- 
pily there are some oider people, forgetful and 
dyspeptic, the victims of a tragic pessimism, 
who argue that there is no fairy-land, and 
that fairy folk do not exist; but any child, 
especially in the holiday season, can shame 
them into silence. 

In frank and graceful recognition of the 
importance of fairy-land as a part of the world, 
the city of Paris has erected a statue to Charles 
Perrault. Few in our time have even heard 
his name, but more than two centuries ago he 
collected and passed along to coming genera- 
tions the stories of ‘‘Cinderella,’’ “The Sleep- 
ing Beauty,’”’ ‘Little Red Riding-Hood,’’ 
‘*Puss in Boots,’’ and others who dwell in the 
wonderland which only childhood knows. 

Perrault is to be rated with, or above, Ander- 
sen and the brothers Grimm, and the belated 
tribute to his memory is well deserved. It is 
fitting that the statue stand in the Tuileries 
gardens, which his efforts helped to preserve 
forever as a playground for the children of 
Paris. It would be well if the world had more 
memorials like it in place of some which keep 
alive the fame of men who did much harm 
and little good. 

The years bring disillusionment to all. The 
world becomes more practical and materialistic. 
But it is difficult to believe that the race will 
ever leave fairy-land behind. Surely it will 
be a sad day if it ever does; for then child- 
hood will lose one of the sweetest and most 
satisfying things that it has inherited from the 
golden age when all the world was young. 


THE GREAT GIFT FOR PEACE. 
NDREW Carnegie’s donation of eleven and 
A a half million dollars for the establish- 
ment of a permanent peace fund, made in 
the middle of December, was a most notable 
Christmas present to the world. Its beauty 
lies in the unlimited imagination which, in the 
midst of national selfishness and individualism, 
could disregard the little human tags by which 
the people of the earth have labeled them- 
selves, and see only humanity—man, of what- 
ever nation, created in the image of his Maker. 
The great gift is by no means Mr. Carnegie’s 
first work for peace, although it is certainly his 
greatest. It was with a view to the promotion 
of better relations among the republics of the 
western hemisphere that he built a home for 
the Bureau of American Republics in Washing- 
ton, and a beautiful and permanent building 
for the Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 
In public utterances, too, as well as by gifts of 
money, he has struck effective blows at many 
of the foolish beliefs which make war still pos- 
sible. Like President Taft, he believes that 
questions of international honor can be as well 
arbitrated as those in which no such question 


It is, of course, far too early to make any 
statement as to how the great fund will be used, 
but the money rests in the hands of trustees 
chosen from among the wisest and most distin- 
guished men in America, and they have an 
absolutely free hand. Moreover, the board is 
self-perpetuating, and in the far future, when 
war shall be no more, the fund will be admin- 
istered for the elimination of whatever other 
evils shall seem to be most inimical to human 
happiness and progress. 


THE PROSPEROUS SOUTH. 


HIS country has been accumulating wealth 
at an extraordinary pace for fifteen years 
past, and the states which lie south of the 

Potomac and the Ohio have had at least their 
full share of the general prosperity. Common 
as this observation is, not many people compre- 
hend the rapidity with which the wealth of the 
South is increasing. 

Fifteen years ago the cotton-crop was worth 
less than three hundred million dollars to the 
farmers of the South. This year, in spite of 
the boll-weevil, it will bring about nine hundred 
millions. Higher prices for cotton, increased 
acreage, and utilization of the entire product, 
seed as well as staple, have more than tripled 
the value of the crop. 

The possibilities of corn culture are just 
dawning on the Southern farmer. In 1894 he 
raised one hundred and seventy-five million 
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dollars’ worth. This year his corn will sell 
for half a billion dollars. Moreover, the to- 
baceo-crop is worth twice what it was in 1894. 

Still more remarkable is the increase in 
manufacturing. The obvious advantages of 
making cotton goods at the very source of the 
staple supply have resulted in the foundation 
of a great industry in the Piedmont region of 
the Carolinas and Georgia. Within fifteen 
years the value of manufactured cotton has 
increased from less than fifty millions to more 
than two hundred millions a year. 

These are only a few, although perhaps the 
most considerable, of the Southern sources of 
wealth. Iron and steel, coal-mining, market- 
gardening, sugar-growing—all these industries 
are flourishing year by year, building a new 
and widely based prosperity for the South. 
Few regions have in modern times been so 
completely prostrated by the rigors of war as 
were the Southern States forty-five years ago. 
No country, similarly circumstanced, has so 
quickly and substantially regained and re- 
doubled its lost prosperity. 


* * 


LOOK UP, AND NOT DOWN. 


Hold up thy head: the taper, lifted high, 
Will brook the wind, when lower tapers die. 
Francis Quarles. 


THE SEX OF PESSIMISM. 


a recent book, ‘The Old Wives’ Tale,’’ the 

| author: as invented, or, rather, revealed a 

wonderfully acute expression, “black joy,’’ 

a concentrated paraphrase of the earlier written 

“in the adversity of our best friends there is 

often something which does not displease us.’’ 

Years ago, too, Robert Burns reiterated the 
fact that ‘‘man was made to mourn.’’ 

A clearer insight into human nature would 
have made the poet declare that it was woman, 
not man, even though this closer truth inter- 
fered with his meter. Men are temperamen- 
tally more hopeful than women, some say 
because of their widened sense of humor; but, 
even then, granting equal depression, masculine 
pessimism has a healthier tone than feminine. 

It is rarely a man who, meeting an acquaint- 
ance on the street, exclaims, ‘‘Are you sick? 
What have you been doing to yourself?’’ Or, 
having heard of illness, he shakes his head dubi- 
ously and hopes things will go well, but doubts 
the possibility very much. 

Does the more contracted life of a woman, 
which deepens her sympathies, narrow them 
to an uncheerful point of view? Like the New 
England lady of tradition, ‘‘who enjoyed poor 
health,’’ most women like a little disturbance, 
a little tragedy, a little bustle about misfortune ; 
it deepens the interest of their lives. 

The antidote is a widened view. Just as 
Macaulay’s washerwoman with six children 
could not spare time to die of a broken heart, 
so interests that stimulate and fill up existence, 
changing it into life, will produce a brisk, 
glowing optimism. 

Once a harsh critic somewhat sharply defined 
women as being ‘‘optimists in pessimism be- 
cause they hoped for the worst and were glad 
when it happened’’; but undoubtedly properly 
applied mental industry might even change 
this “black joy’’ into a chastened content on 
viewing the happiness of others. 


* © 


THE BRITISH S! 


T the close of its general election Great 
Britain seems to stand exactly where it 
stood before Parliament was dissolved. 

The new House of Commons is divided politic- 
ally almost identically as was the old. 

The questions whether the government has 
obtained from the people authority to abolish 
the House of Lords as a branch of the legisla- 
ture, and whether—having such authorization— 
it has the power, are debated as earnestly as 
ever. 

The case of the government is plain and 
simple. The voters were asked to decide a 
single issue—whether or not they desired the 
veto power of the Lords to be withdrawn. 
Their answer is the election of a House of 
Commons having a large majority in favor of 
the government plan. One may think the 
decision wise or unwise, but it is not easy to 
deny that it is a decision, and that it is what 
the government desired. 

The opposition, nevertheless, do not admit 
it. They say that on such an important matter 
as a fundamental change in the constitution 
time should have been given for discussion, and 
that the dissolution of Parliament was so hasty 
that the government has taken a snap judg- 
ment. They urge that in countries which have 
a written constitution more than a bare major- 
ity is required to effect a change. They con- 
tend also that so far as Ireland is concerned, 
the voters were not passing on the question of 
the House of Lords, but on that of home rule; 
and that the Labor vote also was only a vote 
for socialism. 

So it becomes a question of power. 


JATION. 


No one 


can foresee what is to happen when Parliament 
meets on the last day of this month, beyond 
the fact that the government will undertake to 
carry out its program unchanged. Perhaps 
the Lords will yield; it may be that they will 











resist. The Unionists anticipate all manner of 
evil if the power of the second chamber is 
destroyed. The possibilities of conflict if the 
Lords refuse to surrender their present rights 


are most serious. 
* 


BLOTTING - PAPER. 


N the first place, Emily Heath was obliging by 

nature; in the second, as she herself admitted, 
she was a “‘bit of blotting-paper” ; and in the third 
—well, gossip spreads so quickly in a little town. 

It started at the Altar Gild, a meeting that 
drew young and old together on a basis of common 
interest, and that always ended with groups talking 
eagerly together after the weight of business was 
put aside until the next time. 

‘*My dear, isn’t it awful about Emily Heath?” 
began Mrs. Edgett. ‘She is so ill that she has to 
spend the winter in the South and —” 

“But,” interrupted Eva Lane, the gild secre- 
tary, who invariably felt that she must speak as 
one having authority, “when I met her she seemed 
radiant. She is going South, but she evidently 
quite regarded it as a visit of pleasure.” 

“Naturally,” rejoined Mrs. Edgett, with supe- 
riority. “Emily is plucky, and she wouldn’t break 
down unless she knew the person very, very 
well.” 

Miss Lane flushed with vexation at her snub- 
bing, and a babel of argument followed. Some 
were sure that Emily had looked miserable ; others, 
that she had never seemed so well in her life, for 
people can believe that they have noticed almost 
anything if they only try hard enough. 

But Mrs. Dean, Emily’s closest friend, was 
silent, a little worried, perhaps, for she had not 
seen the girl for a fortnight. She summoned her 
by telephone, and as soon as Emily appeared, 
asked her: 

“Why have you worried us so? Here’s half the 
Altar Gild insisting that you’re dying. Mrs. 
Edgett said —” 

“Yes, Iknow,” replied Emily, dryly. “I met the 
dear good lady, and she declared that I never 
looked so awfully in my life. She murmured a 
few reassuring words about Aunt Harriet, and 
she’d have taken it as a personal insult if I had 
contradicted her. So I just flopped limply, gave a 
few despairing sighs, and let her go on pitying 
me. I did look awful.” 

“And Eva Lane? You’ve antagonized those 
two worthy women for life.” 

“Eva? Oh, I met her in my best bib and tucker 
just after the invitation had come. Just think of 
escaping all these rolling levels of snow for a whole 
winter! Who wouldn’t be radiant? So when she 
said, ‘My child, you’re looking marvelously well,’ 
what could I do but live up to it?’”’ demanded the 
accommodating Emily. 

Mrs. Dean put her hands squarely on the girl’s 
shoulders, and said, gently: 

“Emily, you’re dear and sweet and obliging, and 
blotting-paper’s an awfully useful thing, but— 
didn’t you ever realize that it hasn’t any character 
of its own?’’ 

® 


PREPARED. 


‘*1UT I thought you said you were almost done,” 
Olive Reynolds exclaimed, stopping at the 
doorway of Anna Curtin’s room. 

“I said that the worst was done,” said Anna. 
“Clear off a corner of the bed, Olive, and take a 
seat, and I’ll go right on packing. Jessica’s room 
looks just the same, only more so, so you needn’t 
east inquiring glances in her direction. Look in, 
if you don’t believe it.” 

“But—it’s a shame! Iought not to stay a 
moment. I wouldn’t have thought of coming if I 
hadn’t understood that your packing was done.” 

Jessica glanced inquiringly at Anna. “Shall we 
tell her?” she asked. 

“T’m willing,” Anna replied. “It’s giving away 
the secret of our angelic dispositions, but I’m 
ready if you are. You begin, Jess.” 

Jessica, posing impressively, looked solemnly at 
her sister. 

“Anna Curtin,” she said, ‘‘you are about to go 
away for a month at the seashore; you will spend 
that month in a boarding-house. Have you sol- 
emnly considered all the possibilities therein in- 
volved ?”” 

“T have,” Anna responded. 

“The rooms will probably be eight by ten, and 
there will be but five hooks behind the curtain 
which serves as a closet. Those five hooks you 
must share with your sister. Do you promise 
upon your honor never to mention the fact that if 
you had stayed at home you would have had a 
closet nearly as big as the whole room?” 

“I do. Jessica Curtin, you think that you are 
prepared to make any sacrifice for the sake of a 
month by the sea. Do you promise if the coffee is 
muddy and the mufiins leathery, and the desserts 
leave much to be desired, to remember that with 
these slight drawbacks you are enjoying glorious 
salt air all day long and sea-breezes instead of 
city heat?”’ 

“T promise. Anna Curtin,—pay no heed to the 
scoffing listener,—when the sea fogs crinkle your 
tailored suit, and take all the starch out of the 
green linen which is the pride of your heart, and 
make your hair—but I draw a veil over your hair. 
Anna Curtin, is your soul fortified for this? Do 
you faithfully promise, having paid this price for 
sundry launch trips and clam-bakes, never to 
grumble over your bargain?” 

“Ido. And, Jessica Curtin, when uncongenial 
people crowd in where your aristocratic soul would 
prefer solitude, are you prepared to accept the 
infliction with meekness, counting it but the re- 
verse side of blessings which include pink crabs 
down in the pools and lobster upon the table?” 

“TI promise.” Then Jessica whirled about and 
bowed to Olive. 

Olive’s laughter changed to seriousness. 

“Girls, do you really keep it?” she asked. 

“We do!” they chorused emphatically. 

Olive looked from one to the other. “I used to 
think you two were the luckiest to fall into such 
ideal summer places when so many people had 
such miserable times. I begin to see that it 
wasn’t all luck. Go on with your packing, you 
wise two. Maybe I’ll discover some more secrets.” 
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(URRENT EVENTS $ 











ailroad Strike averted.—Through the 
personal mediation of Labor Commissioner 
Neill, acting under the Erdman act, a wage 
dispute between the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and 61 railroads west, north and 
south of Chicago was settled December 24th. 
The 33,000 engineers involved had asked an 
increase of 17 per cent. in their wages, and 
had voted to strike if their demand was not 
granted. By the terms of the settlement, they 
get an average increase of 10% per cent., which 
represents a total annual added cost to the rail- 
roads of nearly $4,000,000. 
& 
pain and the Religious Orders.— After 
a stormy session, the Spanish Chamber of 
Deputies, Depember 23d, passed by a vote of 
108 to 20 the government’s so-called ‘ ‘padlock 
pill,” under which the creation of further 
religious establishments is forbidden for a period 
of two years. This bill, which was passed by 
the senate last November, was vehemently 
opposed by the clericals; but was pressed by 
the government as an essential condition to the 
reopening of negotiations with Rome for the 
revision of the concordat of 1851, regulating 
the relations of church and state. 
® 
wo British Naval Officers, Captain 
Trench of the Royal Marine Infantry and 
Lieutenant Brandon of the Royal Navy, were 
found guilty by the Imperial Court at Leipzig, 
December 29d, of espionage upon the German 
fortifications at Borkum, and were sentenced 
each to four years’ imprisonment in a fortress. 
The two officers practically admitted their guilt, 
but refused to state for whom they were acting. 
When arrested, they were taking pictures of 
the fortifications at Borkum, and they also had 
photographs of other German defenses. It is 
no unusual thing for the officers or agents of 
one government, in time of peace, to procure 
information regarding the defenses of another 
nation, which may be serviceable in time of 
war. Last November a German army officer 
pleaded guilty to taking pictures of the British 
fortifications at Portsmouth, but the court 
placed him under bonds not to repeat the 
offense, and released him. 
& 
pan Regulation in France.— The 
French Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 
405 to 90, has sustained the government in its 
refusal to reinstate the men dismissed for insub- 
ordination and violence during the recent rail- 
way strikes. For the future, the government 
proposes to deal with such difficulties by means 
of an organized conciliation commission com- 
posed of representatives of the men and the 
companies. When conciliation fails, arbitra- 
tion is to be made compulsory; and, if the 
arbitral decree imposes an additional charge, 
the railroad or other service is to be permitted 
to obtain compensation, by raising its rates or 
otherwise. Measures providing for this system 
have been laid before the assembly by the gov- 
ernment. ® 


T* French Spoliation Claims, which 
were recently the subject of three days’ 
debate in the United States Senate, are more 
than a century old. They are claims made by 
American citizens for depredations upon Ameri- 
can commerce by French vessels between 1792 
and 1801. They were once sent to the Court 
of Claims, which recommended their payment. 
Six times during the last hundred years the 
Senate has passed bills providing for their pay- 
ment, and twice the House has concurred, but 
the bills were vetoed, one by President Polk, 
and the other by President Pierce. The recent 
debate in the Senate was upon the question of 
including the claims in the omnibus claims bill. 
A motion to strike them out of the bill failed 
by a tie vote. e 


lsace-Lorraine.—The German Bundes- 
rath, or Federal Council, has adopted the 
draft of a constitution for the provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine, which were ceded by 
France in the treaty of peace of May 10, 1871. 
Hitherto these provinces have been adminis- 
tered by a governor-general and a council of 
state, appointed by the Emperor. The pro- 
posed constitution, upon which the Reichstag 
is yet to take action, provides for a governor and 
for two chambers, one partly appointed by the 
Emperor, and partly selected by chambers of 
commerce, agriculture and labor; and the other 
composed of members elected by universal suf- 
frage of citizens who have reached the age of 
25 years. A peculiar provision gives to voters 
increased political power as they grow older. 
Voters over 35 years of age will have two votes; 
and those over 45 years will have three votes. 
& 
of. Adams Sherman Gill, assistant 
professor of rhetoric at Harvard Univer- 
sity 1872-6, professor of rhetoric and oratory 
1876-1904, emeritus professor since 1904, and 
author of several text-books of rhetoric, died 
December 25th, in his 78th year. 
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wer from Sea-Waves.—At the recent 

meeting of the British Association the ques- 
tion of economical production of power from 
tides and winds was again under discussion, 
and it has been taken up widely by scientific 
journals in Europe. La Revue Scientifique 
calls attention to a system of utilizing the power 
of sea-waves to actuate a dynamo which has 
been employed during the past six months at 
the mouth of the river Gironde. An air-cham- 
ber is connected with a well which communi- 
cates with the sea at a depth below the level 
of the lowest tides. By the advance and reces- 
sion of the waves changes of pressure are pro- 
duced in the air-chamber, and a system of valves 
enables the resulting air-currents to be applied 
to rotating a kind of turbine. It is said that 
the apparatus works equally well in calm and 
in stormy weather. 

* 


tis Progress of Man-Flight.—A writer 
in Engineering remarks that it is not the 
sensational ‘‘ records’? made by professional 
aviators that shows the real progress in the art 
of mechanical flight, but rather the practical 
advances in overcoming general difficulties. 
The most important of these relates to flying in 
a wind. A little while ago a fairly strong 
wind was virtually prohibitive, but now cross- 
country flights are made in spite of an ordinary 
atmospheric disturbance. The conclusion is 
that the aeroplane has become a practical factor 
in human life. ® 


Ss Highways of the Birds.—A won- 
derful picture is presented to the imagina- 
tion by Doctor Gromier’s description of the 
gathering of the migratory birds of France for 
their annual flight toward Africa. He shows 
that they have two great atmospheric highways 
which they pursue by preference—one leading 
over the Pyrenees by the principal passes into 
Spain, and thence to the Strait of Gibraltar ; 
and the other skirting the Alps, and passing 
down the whole length of Italy. As the season 
advances, the birds may be seen converging 
from western, central and southern France 
toward the Pyrenean passes. Sometimes the 
same species, such as the chaffinch, divide into 
two parties, which Doctor Gromier thinks he 
can distinguish by the character of their songs, 
one taking the Spanish and the other the Italian 
route. Each species has its favorite way, de- 
pending on the supply of the kinds of food it 
prefers. The bullfinch follows the ranges of 
low hills; the blackbird keeps to the vineyards ; 
and some kinds follow the watercourses and 
the shore lines. ° 


ur Wealth in Phosphates.—The Geo- 

logical Survey estimates the quantity of 
high-grade phosphate rock contained in the 
2,500,000 acres of phosphate lands now with- 
held by the government in Idaho, Wyoming and 
Utah, at 267,000,000 tons, and the examination 
has not yet been completed. It is thought that 
when the full extent of the deposits has been 
explored they may prove to be the largest phos- 
phate field in the world. Even low - grade 
phosphate rock has now been proved to be 
available for use as a fertilizer. 

& 


fg of a Thunderbolt.—Prof. R. 
W. Wood gives this name to a cast which 
he made of a hole bored in the ground, in his 
presence, by a stroke of lightning at East 
Hampton, New York. The bolt fell upon Pro- 
fessor Wood’s lawn at a point about 50 feet from 
where he was standing. He found the hole 








that was made in the rain-softened ground, 
and poured melted solder into it. When the 
solder had cooled, he carefully excavated it, 
and then had it photographed. . The cast plainly 
shows a spiral form, according with the usual 
statement that fulgurites are screw-shaped. It 
is about an inch in diameter, and nearly four 
feet long. It increases in diameter for about 
two feet, and then gradually diminishes. When 
the bolt struck the ground there was a distinct 
flash of fire, and a column of steam, or smoke, 
rose to a height of six or eight feet. 
* 


merican Cotton in Africa.—About 15 
years ago American upland cottonseed was 
imported into Uganda, where it was found to 
suit the soil and climate better than any other. 
The production rapidly grew, but in a few 
years the industry fell into disorder, owing to 
competition, and to prevent its ruin the colonial 
government obtained the consent of the native 
chiefs to a system of supervision, which seems 
to have worked well. Immense improvement 


and extension of the business are now predicted. 
At present hardly any other cotton-plant than 
the American upland can be found in Uganda, 
but it is anticipated that a hybrid, still more 
valuable, will eventually be developed there. 
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OLD COMMON SENSE 
CHANGE FOOD WHEN YOU FEEL OUT OF SORTS. 


“A great deal depends upon yourself and the 
kind of food you eat,” the wise old doctor said to 
aman who came to him sick with stomach trouble 
and sick headache once or twice a week, and who 
had been taking pills and different medicines for 
three or four years. 

He was induced to stop eating any sort of fried 
food or meat for breakfast, and was put on Grape- 
Nuts and cream, leaving off all medicines. 

In a few days he began to get better, and now 
he has entirely recovered and writes that he is in 
better health than he has been before in twenty 
years. This man is 58 years old and says he feels 
“like a new man all the time.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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“Fanny Aembhble 
HE old house slept in the distance, 
Bowered in Southland bloom; 
Darkness dwelt in the hallways, 
Dusk in each dim white room. * 


Lilies hung pale and useless, 
Roses wearied and died 

On the lawn that rolled to the river 
Untrodden, and green, and wide. 


Oid loves haunted the arbors 

Or wandered the ways moss-grown, 
Old sorrows wept in the garden 

By a glimmering little stone. 


And I, in my far-off city, 
Revisited as some shrine 
In visions of twilight longing 
This home which I still held mine 


Until, in my hour of musing, 
Came to me one who said, 
“Dreamer, I need for the living 
This home you keep for the dead.” 


Now where the old loves wandered 
New love is hopeful and glad, 

And living and laughing children 
Romp round my little lad. 


It is time you are come, O playmates! 
Long, too long, has he lain 

Lonely save for the mourning wind, 
And the sighing and singing rain. 





oe © 
A TURKISH DINNER. 
, HE hundredth anniver- 
don sary of the founding of 
the American Board of 


Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was celebrated 
with pomp and circum- 
stance in Boston last Octo- 
ber. Among the many 
missionaries there assembled was a particularly 
large group from Turkey. Some of these were 
veterans; others were in active service, but 
home on furlough; and there were others who 
had not yet been in Turkey, but were soon to 
go. 

One of the ladies, with a genius for devising 
pleasant experiences for others, planned a 
Turkish dinner, to which all those mission- 
aries, their wives, children and near relatives 
should be invited. It was thought that the 
whole company might number thirty; but 
when the list was made up it proved much 
larger. 

On one of Boston’s crooked streets was found 
a Greek restaurant. There the feast was spread. 
Some changes in the appearance of the room 
were agreed upon, but the dinner had to be 
served in one-half of the main dining-room, the 
other half being occupied by the regular cus- 
tomers at the noon hour. 

Down the narrow thoroughfare and up two 
flights of stairs the mistress of ceremonies led 
her host. The number who sat down at the 
missionary table was no less than sixty, inclu- 
ding missionaries past, present and future, and 
their kith and kin. 

The dinner was a series of surprises. It con- 
tained every manner of Turkish dish, including 
many the ingredients of which were to most of 
the diners a matter of uncertain conjecture. As 
each course came on it was hailed with shouts 
of recognition from the older people, and ques- 
tions of eager curiosity from the younger ones; 
and the hour sped merrily. At the end came 
pistachio ice-cream, ‘*Turkish Delight,’’ and 
thick Turkish coffee. 

‘And now, friends,’’ said the mistress of 
ceremonies, ‘‘this is the last except the pay- 
ment of the bill. I hope you will forgive me 
for being a little extravagant, but I wanted 
you to have the best Turkish dinner that 
Boston could provide. ’’ 

‘*Pardon me, madam,’’ said the proprietor, 
‘but the bill is paid. A gentleman who dines 
here frequently, and was here to-day, asked the 
privilege of paying for this dinner, and he has 
paid it.’’ 

Two or three of the men set out to find the 
man who had paid the bill, and discover his 
purpose in this unexpected act of hospitality. 
In a few moments they brought him back with 
them, and he said: 

‘I trust you will pardon me for having done 
this, but I wanted in this small way to show 
my appreciation of kindness bestowed on me in 
past years. I am an Armenian, and I live in 
Boston, and have a prosperous business here. 
But years ago I lived under the sword, and in 
fear of the torch and of midnight torture. To 
the missionaries I fled in the hour of my need; 
it is possible some of these older men will re- 
member me. My life, my fortune,"“my hope, I 
owe to them. 

‘‘T dine here now and then, and being here 
to-day, I could not fail to note this unusual 
company and to inquire concerning you. And 
when I learned, I could not forbear to make 





you all my guests. I have accepted your hos- 
pitality under conditions much less happy. Be 
good enough for this day to accept mine.’’ 

The missionaries hurried back to the after- 
noon service with an unexpected joy in their 
hearts, and no one could deny that the Turkish 
dinner had been a great success. 


* © 


A PITCHER FOR THE BATTER. 


N this country a pitcher at the table is not likely 
| to remind one of a baseball game; but in Yuca- 
tan, according to the author of “The American 
Egypt,” the guest might well think that he was 
watching our national game. Not all the art of 
the game consists in pitching, but it is the popular 
opinion that the highest skill lies in the pitcher’s 
hands. However, it may be doubted if any player 
has yet succeeded in pitching a horizontal curve. 
It would not be a bad plan for some member of 
the league to secure Yucatecan talent to coach 
them in this branch of the science. 


At school, if we remember aright, says the 
author, bread-throwing was an offense punishable 
with the sixth book of the Aneid to write out and 
the loss of a half-holiday as the minimum penalty. 
=  --apmaaa it is all the fashion in the highest 
circles. 

No sooner had we taken our places at the table 
than an Indian maid brought in, holding them in 
her brown hands, a towering pile of soft white 
doughy tortillas, each about as big as a large 
biscuit. These she placed at the side of our hostess, 
who at once began to throw them to us all. 

It was so adroitly done that before you had re- 
covered from the amazement with which the mere 
act filled you, you found yourself admiring the 
exquisite dexterity of the gentle thrower. 

A tortilla whizzed circling across the table under 
your very nose, and landed with delicate soft- 
ness, like a tired dove, at the side of your host’s 


plate! 

Whiz! whir! here comes another! Why, it’s 
like boomerang-throwing, for this last, you’ll 
declare, circled round you before it sank nestling 
under the edge of the plate of steaming pork stew 
oe ow of you. The air is thick with these doughy 
missiles. 

Nobody is the least “yo except us, and we 
become quite absorbed in watching the friendly 
bombardment. Our host engages us, as the news- 
pepere say, in “animated conversation,” inquires 

he purposes of our tour, and our theories as to 
the origin of the Mayan people. 

It is hard to give him our whole attention, for 
we feel that we are losing allthefun. The tortillas 
are whizzing over the table now and round it just 
like boomerangs, and then the hostess’s supp yis 
exhausted. But here is a plump Indian maid with 
a fresh supply. snowy white and softly fluffy, such 
as would fill a London muffin man’s heart with 
envy. Itis all very funny. 
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A REPENTANT HUNTER. 


ARRY disapproves of hunting. With three 
H other deluded mortals he drove twelve miles 
into the country, and tramped miserably a 
“thousand miles” through cold and wet. Finally, 
says a writer in the Chicago News, a rabbit jumped 
over a log in front of him, and he blazed away. 


“For a moment the air was full of fur—so full 
that it seemed absolutely foggy. Then it settled 
down on the surrounding bushes and in little tufts 
on the ground, and I searched for my rabbit. I 
thoroug! uly covered the ground within a cirele of 
thirty yards, and never did find him. 

“I got back to the wagon about noon. We could 
not find any wood dry enough to build a fire with 
and make some coffee, so we ate cold sandwiches. 
Then we held a council of war and decided that 
there was no game in the country, and that we 
might as well hook up and go back to town. 

“Jimmie Pierce started for the horses while I 





busied myself getting our plunder into the wagon.’ 


Jimmie was not used to horses. When he had 


untied them from the tree 


Ger began to ‘act up’ 
and prance round to get their bi into circula- 
tion. Jimmie yelled for help, and I rushed over 
and grabbed the bits of one of the horses. 


“My foot aipped in the mud, jerked the horse’s 
head and frightened him so that he reared up on 
his hind legs, and took me with him. He waved 
me round through the air about three times, and 
then his foot slipped and he fell, and at the same 
time slapped me down into the mud so hard that 
the noise of my fall made an echo. 

“Then the horse went right away from there to 
his stable, twelve miles distant. e loaded our 
guns and the valuable part of our impedimenta 
upon the other horse and started for town, through 
4 , and most of the way was over a new 
road!” 


“Your uncomfortable walk through the rain 
made you decide never to go —_— again ?”*. 

“No, it was not the tramp through the rain; it 
was the rabbit.” 

“The rabbit?” 

“Certainly. I pride myself on being a kind- 
hearted man. I had shot every bit of fur off from 
that rabbit, and the thought of it crouching stark 
naked behind a bush in the drizzle hurt my con- 
science. I shall never hunt rabbits again.” 
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ON THE MARCH. 


SOLDIER of the Foreign Legion learns to 
A know the meaning of severe discipline, de- 
clares Erwin Rosen, who served as a member 
of that order for several years. Itis always being 
drummed into the legionary that he is intended 
for nothing else in this world except for marching. 
His task in life is to march. The greatest crime 
he can commit is to fail on the march. 


“Being practical” was the leading principle of 
the whole training. Each man knew the length 
of his steps, and knew that he required one hundred 
and seventeen or one hundred and twenty or one 
hundred and twenty-five = to walk one hundred 
meters. One had the feeling of working for a 
aperting competition. 

Marching always begins in the early hours after 
midnight. It then goes on uninterruptedly, with 
the hourly halts for rest of five minutes, until the 
task has been completed. Be the distance ever 
so great, it is covered in one march. 

1e legionary carries a rifle and a bayonet, two 
hundred to four hundred cartridges, cartridge- 
pouch and knapsack, and the “sac.” This knap- 
sack is made of black varnished canvas, with a 
unique system of straps, and has hardly any weight 
of its own. On the march it contains two com- 
plete uniforms, the legionary’s linen and olishing 
cloths, partly in the inside and partly in “ballots, 
in carefully prescribed bundles. Tent canvas and 
blanket encircle the knapsack in alongroll. The 
collapsible tent sticks are stuck in at the side. 
On the top is fastened the “‘gamelie” and fuel for 
the bivouac fire. In addition, each man also car- 
ries one of the saucepans of the company or 
pioneer’s implements. Knapsack, rifle and equip- 
ment altogether weigh almost fifty kilograms; no 


soldier of any other army carries such a load. 
The marches are regulated by the one principle: 








‘march as pe like, with crooked back or toes 


turned in, if you think that better, but march. 

If the pangs of anger are gnawing at his stom- 
ach or thirst parches his tongue, that is so much 
the worse for the soldier, but it is no sort of a 
reason for his not marching on. He may be tir 
dead tired, completely exhausted, but he must not 
stop marching. If his feet are bleeding and the 
soles burn like fire, that is very sad, but the march- 
ing pace must not be slackened. The sun may 
burn till his senses are all awhirl; he must go on. 

There is no such thing as an impossible march- 
ing pectosmnanes for the regiment of foreigners. 
Each individual is inoculated with the one idea— 
that he has to march as long as he can control his 
legs, and when he can no longer control them, 
then he must at least try to crawl. 


THE SIEGE OF THE 
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fe a a _ BY 
Marion Coutfouy Sinith 
E have made the captive lightnings bear our 
word, 
We have charged the waves of ether with our 
thought, 
By our touch the sunless sea-deeps have been 
stirred, 
To our mastery depth and distance are as 
naught; 
Yet our lifted hearts have yearned for greater 
things, 


Felt the hope of all the ages, pleading low; 
We would set our beating wings where the whirl- 
ing tempest springs, 
We would watch the great globe swinging far 
below. 
Hark! a mighty, restless humming fills the sky, 
See! a living, throbbing Wonder sails the blue; 
We have braved the vast wind-currents as they 
fly, 
We have learned their awful ways and found 
them true; 
We have risen to the test on wings too frail, 
We have borne to see them shattered and des- 
troyed; 
We have died to blaze a trail through the tangle 
of the gale, 
And the winds have cried our triumph to the 
void! 
® 


IMPROVING THE SEED. 


ARGIE Hill believed in “store things” as 
M unreservedly as her husband disbelieved 
in them. Bought at the store, an article, 
to her mind, possessed an excellence unknown in 
the home product. For example, canned tomatoes, 
with a paper band picturing an enormous red 
ponderosa, she esteemed more highly than the 
fresh vegetable raised by Sam in their own kitchen- 
garden. 


One spring Sam was sorting out seed-potatoes 
from the last year’s crop, when she pounced upon 
and declared t the toes were small, 
warty, ill-flavored, and -in every respect unfit to 
plant, and that he was an ignorant and unprogres- 
sive farmer unless he drove four miles to Bloom- 
field and purchased some fancy seed. 
Sam bled, but after she had returned to her 
housework he conciliatingly filled two barrels from 
the bin and hauled them off to trade, as “‘eating”’ 
potatoes, for the improved “seed.” 

A new merchant, it proved, had bought out the 
store. His shipments would arrive the next oe. 
He accepted the customer’s barrels at fifty cents 
a bushel, and Sam would come back on the morrow 
to make his desired purchase. 

But it ~ ened that Sam was detained at home. 

argie into the buckboard, and saw 
her drive off, not ill-pleased, to finish his mission. 
Late in the evening she turned in at the barn-lot 
gate, dusty, but triumphant and happy. 

“Well, Sam,” she cried, cheerily, “I got ’em! 
And I warrant you’ll be glad you took my advice. 
It’s the finest lot I nearly ever saw.” 

“That’s good,” said Sam. “How many?” 

“Two barrels. I didn’t want so many, but he 
wouldn’t break the lot, as he had no more of the 
variety. I was ticky at that. In a whole shed- 
ful there were none as good as these.” 

Sam was unhitching the horses, while his wife, 
from the seat as a pulpit, thus declaimed. Some 
of her enthusiasm would have entered into him, 
but he checked it. 

“He must have gut a_ fancy price on them, 
though,” he objected, doubtfully. 

“Well, he did,” admitted Margie. “A dollar 

“Sol 


and a half a bushel.” 

Sam whistled. His enthusiasm ebbed. 
Handmeone. Let’s see it. Is it pure gold, then?” 

Margie picked a good-sized potato from the 
top of a barrel. ‘You needn’t act sour about it,” 
she said, slightly nettled. “They’re as good as 
gold. And there’s bigger ones farther down.” 

Sam turned the sample over and over in his 
hands. His brow wrinkled. 

“Did he 7 what kind they were?” 

“No, he didn’t. But I know they’re a good 
kind. Every one is perfect.” 

“I believe that!” exclaimed Sam, his brow 
clearing and a em with a mischievous 
smile. e walked round the wagon, scrutinizing 
the barrels between narrowed lids. 

“TI believe that!” he chuckled. “Anddid he say 
where he got them?” 

“No, he didn’t!” snapped the wife, suspicious 
that not all was right. “But they’re ten times 
better than our own, so what’s the difference? I 
bought them at a seed-store, and they’re seed- 
potatoes, and that’s all there is to it.” 

At this Sam — a volley of derisive but 
good-natured laughter. 

“Yes,” he said, “if you saw a litter of kittens in 
an oven, = say they were soda-biscuits. Those 
are the best seed we’ve had in years, Margie. 
=> the identical ones I sold yesterday! 

“It cost us only six dollars to sell and buy six 
bushels of our own toes, not counting a 
sixteen-mile drive and a day’s work between us. 
But that’s cheap, to have them made over from 
common eating potatoes into fine seed.” 


*® ¢ 


A MEAL WITH BALZAC. 


F Honoré de Balzac, the “Shakespeare of the 

novel,” did not live to a great age, it was prob- 

ably due to his reversal of nature’s rules for 
work and recreation. He labored as no other 
man in the history of literature has labored, and 
then, after periods of intense application, would 
go to the opposite extreme. Frederick Lawton, 
his latest biographer, makes one feel some of the 
folly of this as well as the comedy. 

He not only burned the midnight oil, but would 
keep up his eighteen or twenty hours’ daily labor 
for weeks together, until some novel that he was 
engaged on was finished. 

uring these spells of composing he would see 
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no one, read no letters, but write on and on, eating 

sparingly, sipping his coffee, and refreshing his 

jaded anatomy taking a bath, in which he 

yee lie for a whole hour, plunged in medita- 
on. 

One of these prolonged claustrations, in Octo- 
ber, 1834,—the day was Sunday,—he interrupted 
by a call, most unexpected, on nis friend Werdet. 

is face was sallow and gaunt with vigi!. He 
had been stopped in the description of a spot, he 
explained, by the uncertainty of his recollections, 
and must go into the city in order to refresh them. 
So he invited Werdet to accompany him in playing 
truant for the day. 

The morning was spent in the slums, where he 
gathered the information required ; and the after- 
noon they whiled away in listening to a concert at 
the Conservatoire. There he was welcomed by 
the fashionables of both sexes, notwithstanding 
his shabby costume, which he had donned in view 
of his morning’s occupation. . 

On quitting the concert-room he carried Werdet 
off to dine with him at Very’s, the most expensive 
and aristocratic restaurant in Paris. 

The place was full of guests, and those who 
were in proximity to the table where the two 
newcomers sat down were astounded to see the 
following menu ordered, and nearly all consumed 
by one man, since Werdet, being on diet, took 
—_ a soup of a little chicken: A hundred oysters, 
twelve chops, a wane duck, a pair of roast par- 
tridges, a sol 4 } be oeuvre, sweets, fruit (more 
than adozen pears were swallowed), wines, coffee, 





——— 
ever since the time of Rabelais, or ys 
Louis XIV, had such a Gargantuan appetite been 
witnessed. Balzac was recouping himself for 
fasting. 

® & 


NOT ALWAYS A PESSIMIST. 


R. Hobbs looked at his old friend, Mr. 
M Dawson, with sympathy and _ regret. 
“Seems a pity with your cheerful disposi- 
tion and Nancy’s that your only boy takes such 
a dark view of things in general,” he said. “Why, 
I talked with him all one afternoon and the better 
part of an evening while he was with us over to 
Hometown last week, and I couldn’t get a ray of 
light into him. He’s a regular pessimist.” 


Mr. Dawson smiled calmly back at his sympa- 
thetic friend, and shook his head. _ 

“No, my William isn’t any pessimist, commonly 
s eaking,” he said, slowly. “I s’pose he toid ye 
the town officials were a poor set 0’ tools, the new 
lib’ry wa’n’t what he’d expected, he didn’t b’lieve 
the apples would sell for anything this year, and 
he looked for an early freeze to take all the grapes, 
didn’t he? H’m! And I s’pose more’n likely he 
mentioned that there wa’n’t any such thing as jus- 
tice and fair dealing to be had nowadays—he bein 
eighteen, with a large exper’ence in the radius 0: 
about six miles.” ; 

“He spoke of all those things, and a sight of 
others,” said Mr. Hobbs. “He seemed chock-full 
0’ gloom.” 7 

“Jesso,” said Mr. Dawson. “Well, his mother ’n’ 
I are familiar with all those symptoms. They’re 
sure to come on a couple 0’ weeks before his team 
an’ the Marshville Bouncers have their annual. 
football-match. His mother ’n’ I jest | kind of 
easy, and see’t he has plenty 0’ good food an’ 
some kind of a little outing, same as his visit to 
you was, at those times. 

“When the match is over, William settles down 
into as cheerful speaking and acting a boy as you’d 
wish to see. But I’m not denying ’t we live through 
considerable at this time o’ year, mother ’n’ I do.” 


e & 


A PEACEFUL END. 


EW know how to live simply and naturally: 
F fewer still, perhaps, know how to die; but 

among the artists in “ceasing to be” we 
must include one of the heroes of Mr. W. H. 
Hudson’s recently published book, “A Shepherd’s 
Life.” 


After eighty-one years of patriarchal simplicity 
and health, the shepherd came home early one 
Sunday. He laid aside his crook, and told his 
wife he had done work. 

“It is early,” she replied, “but maybe you’ve 
got the boy to mind the sheep for you.’ 

“T don’t mean I’ve done work for the day,’ he 
said. “I’ve done for good. I'll not go with the 
flock ony more.” 

““What be saying?” she cried, in sudden alarm. 
“Be you feeling bad? What be the matter?” 

. “No, l’m not bad,” he said. “I’m perfectly 
well, but I’ve done work.” 

More than that he would not mA She watched 
him anxiously, but could see nothing wrong with 
him; his appetite was good and he was cheerful. 

Three days later she noticed that he had some 
difficulty in pulling on a stocking in the morning, 
and came to his assistance. 

He laughed, and said, ““Here’s a funny ting! 
You be ill and I be weil, and you’ve got to help 
me put on a stocking,” and he laughed again. 

After dinner that day he said he wanted a drink 
of beer. There was no beer in the house, and she 
asked if he would have a cup of tea. 

“Oh, yes, that will do very well.” 

After drinking his cup of tea he got a footstool 
and placed it at her feet, sat down on it and rested 
his head on her knees. He remained a long time 
in this position, so perfectly still that she at last 
bent over and felt and exainined his face, only to 
discover that he was dead. 


* ¢ 


A THREATENING EYE. 


r | SHE ambassador who would protect his coun- 
try’s rights must exercise tact and call into 
use the deepest learning. And, after all, 

his plans may be frustrated or unexpectedly fur- 

thered by some happening entirely beyond his 
control. In a biography of Sir Robert Hart, Juliet 

Bredon instances a treaty without parallel as a 

ease of good luck. 


During one of those terrible storms which peri- 
odically sweep the shores of Formosa, an American 
vessel was wrecked and the crew eaten by the 
aborigines. The nearest American consul there- 
upon journeyed inland to the savage territory, in 
order to make terms with the cannibals for future 
emergencies. 

Unfortunately the chiefs refused to listen, and 
would have es to do with the agreement 
prepared for their signature. 

The consul was irritated by their obstinacy. 
He had a bad temper and a glass eye, and_ when 
he lost the first, the second annoyed him. Under 

reat stress of excitement he es slipped 

1e eye out for a moment, rubbed it violently on 
his coat-sleeve, then as rapidly —_ it. This 
he did there in the council hut, utterly forgetful 
of his audience, and before a soul could say the 
Formosan equivalent of “Jack Robinson.” 

The chiefs pated. stiffened, shuddered with 
fright. One with more presence of mind than his 
fellows called for a pen. 

“Yes, quick, a pen!” the word passed from 
mouth to mouth. No more obstinacy, no more 
hesitation ; all of them clamored to sign, willing, 
even coger to yield to any demand that a man 

ifted with the supernatural power of taking out 
lis eye and replacing it at pleasure might make. 




















LOST IN THE WOODS. 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 

ARLY one morning Uncle Henry and 
fF Roger started off to spend the day looking 

over a tract of timber land where it was 
planned to do some lumbering during the 
winter. ‘They drove about five miles and left 
the team at a farmhouse. Then, with an ax 
and the box of luncheon which Aunt Mattie had 
prepared, they went off across a pasture and 
into the deep woods. 

Uncle Henry was not familiar with the 
region, and he went slowly and paused often 
to look at the trees and the ‘‘lay’’ of the land. 
Roger found no end of interesting things to 
examine, but he kept close to the heels of his 
uncle, for the woods were thick, and he 
remembered the time when he and Uncle 
Henry had once seen a bear. 

At noon they ate their luncheon on the bank of 
a little brook; and soon after Uncle Henry 
said, ‘‘I’m sorry it is so cloudy, Roger.’’ 

‘“Why?’? asked Roger. “Do you think it 
will snow ?”” 

‘‘No, not that,’’ said his uncle, ‘‘but I did 
not bring my compass, and I’m afraid we are 
getting all turned round in these strange woods. 
While the sun was shining I could get my 
bearings by that, for the woods are directly 
south of the road where we left the team.’’ 

Roger had too much faith in his uncle to be 
worried greatly about being lost, but after they 
had tramped a while longer, and Roger’s legs 
were beginning to get very tired, his uncle 
spoke up again: 

‘‘l’m afraid we are travelling in a circle, 
Roger. That is what people almost always do 
when they get confused in the woods. If we 
could only find an old wood road to follow, 
we would be all right.’’ 

But as he grew more tired, Roger could not 
help beginning to worry, although he bravely 
plodded along at his uncle’s heels. Once Uncle 
Henry climbed a very tall tree, but he could 
see only the forest in all directions. The after- 
noon was now well along, and the shadows 
were beginning to get deeper in the woods. 

‘Hello!’ cried Uncle Henry. “Here is the 
brook again, and it is a good place to stop! It 
is lucky we have some of that lunch left. It 
will be fun to camp out here, even if we stay 
all night, and then in the morning we’ll have 
no trouble at all.’’ 

Perhaps Uncle Henry did not feel as cheer- 
ful and confident as he talked, but Roger was 
glad enough to rest, and he tried hard to keep 
up his courage. Soon a huge fire was burning 
on the bank of the brook, and Uncle Henry 
began to cut cedar branches for a bed. Under 
the shelter of the roots of a giant tree which 
had blown down, a very comfortable resting- 
place, which was dry and warm, was soon 
made ready. The darkness had not yet followed 
the dropping of the sun when Roger curled up 
his tired limbs on the big and fragrant bed of 
boughs. 

It seemed only a little later that he was 
roused by being shaken by Uncle Henry. It 
was dark, and his heart jumped into his 
throat. 

**Come on, Roger,’’ said Uncle Henry, with 
a laugh. “I guess it is time that we went 
home.’’ . 

‘*But I thought we were lost,’’ protested 
Roger, who did not really feel sure whether he 
was awake or dreaming. 

“‘We were, but we are not now,’’ answered 








HE trapper’s little boy will go 
With Rover, through the woods 
where snow 
Lies deep and tiny hare tracks show, 
Because his father does, you know. 








The tailor’s little boy, they say, 
Kept in the house a stormy day, 
Will cut and fit and sew, in play, 
Precisely in his father’s way. 


The farmer’s little boy will take 
His plow and horses, or his rake. 

A busy farmer he will make, 

I’m told, for his good father’s sake. 

















A SNOWY 


his uncle. “The clouds have cleared away, 
and the stars are all out. Do you see that 
bright star off there over the trees? That is | 
the North Star. You can always find it be- 
cause it is on a line beyond the stars which 
form the outer edge of the Great Dipper. The 
woods are south of the road, and if we go| 


™— 
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MORNING. 


road.’’ 

They put out the fire and started at once. 
Roger felt nicely rested after his nap, and as 
long as his uncle talked and laughed, the woods 
did not seem much worse at night than by day. 

Finally the woods became less dense, and 


a. 
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THE LUCKY LITTLE STAR. 


BY MIRIAM 


“| 


S. CLARK. 


’M a lucky little star!’ sang the brightest in the sky. 
“Of all the stars about me there is none so glad as |! 


For every night at twilight, at the end of every day, 
| can look right through a window, in a very pleasant way, 


And watch a little mother, with 


a pretty, drooping head, 


As she tucks a little earth-child up, and leaves him safe in bed. 


“And when she’s drawn the curtain back, and blown away the light, 


She leaves the little earth-child 


to slumber thro’ the night; 


But never right to slumber,—our secret may it be,— 

For every night the little child looks out and smiles to me. 
No other star in heaven has so good a place as |! 

I’m a lucky little star!” sang the brightest in the sky. 
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Roger shouted for joy as they stepped out into 
an open field and saw the road just beyond. 

When the horse had been harnessed into the 
wagon and they were on the way home, Roger 
could keep awake no longer, and he leaned 
against his uncle and resumed the nap which 
he had begun on his bed of cedar boughs. 

The next day Roger decided that it had been 
an adventure worth having, and that getting 
lost in the woods was not so bad as it sounded 
—if only Uncle Henry were along, too. 

**But what would we have done if the stars 
had not come out?’’ he asked. 

“In the morning we would have followed 
the stream until we came to the river,’’ an- 
swered his uncle. ‘‘When one is lost in the 
woods there are several things worth remem- 
bering besides the position of the sun by day 
and the North Star by night. They are the 
wood roads, the streams and the natural land- 
marks. And there is always another day 
coming. There would be few people really 
lost if they did not first lose their heads and 
get excited.’’ 


7A 
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PUZZLES. 


1. RIDDLES. 
I. 
Silken and soft, he and his brother, 
Each of them useless without the other ; 
O’er land and sea, in all kinds of weather 
They travel together or rest together. 
High as they venture, far as they dare, 
Ever that bears them which they bear. 
II. 
I run, I leap, yet never walk; 
I cook, I sweep, yet never sew; 
Quick tongues I have, but cannot talk ; 
I bring you cheer, I bring you woe. 


In bowels of the earth I’m found, 
And on the earth from sea to sea. 
Keep me checked and keep me bound, 
Or else you’d best beware of me. 


Make me with stones, feed me with wood, 
Or make and feed me otherwise, 
A mighty power for harm and good 
Within me ever lies. 
111. 

Every man has one in this world, and values it 
above all things, yet spends it ceaselessly. Never 
he chooses it; sometimes he loses it; often abuses 
it. He can trade it with no man, yet he may give 


| straight toward that star we shall reach the | it for another mani he lays it down, but cannot 
th 


in him, yet he passes straight 

hrough it. It is sometimes bitter, sometimes 
sweet; sometimes brief and sometimes long. 
There is more of it for a baby than for anybody 
else, yet a baby has less of it; an old person has 
had more of it than anybody else, yet he has less 
of it. It is as frail as a taper light, yet it is a 
mighty force; a mystery, a paradox. a riddle no 
brain has ever solved. 


= itup. Itis wi 


2. ADDED LETTER VERSES. 
Add the same two letters throughout. 
A convulsion or proper to old-fashioned fur; 
A model to melody deep ; 
A covering change to a grate or half-door; 
A gum to a place where we sleep. 


The side that is sheltered becomes an M.D.; 
The atmosphere’ll change to a seat, 

And hurried, retreated’s a farm in the West; 
To corrode will change into deceit. 


A small bit of wire to press hard or squeeze ; 
A deep and dark hole makes to throw; 

A high, pointed hill to a blazing light turns; 
A favorite drink to to show. 


Take part of a fish, it will change to a bird; 
A fluid that’s dark to a gap, 

And through to a measure, a pole or a staff; 
A play upon words to a rap. 


A relative pronoun changes to straw, 
And a meadow or grass-land to strain; 

A cake to a knob, a collection or lump, 
Aud a bit of a bird to a sprain. 


A nickname for a man to a long wooden seat; 
To fortify change to give pleasure ; 

To gain toa handle that turns a machine; 
Within can be changed to a measure. 














rF\HE merchant’s little boy would sell 
All sorts of wares, and bargain 
well, 

Before he quite knew how to spell. 

That’s what I’ve heard the neighbors 
tell. 


And now I’m hoping soon to hear 
Of some small boy so brave and 
dear, 
And like his father ev’ry way. 
His mother’! often smile and say, 
“His father isn’t home, but see 
How well my son takes care of me!” 
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Love vs. 
Coal-Hod 





Love chained to a coal- 
hod is a sorry spectacle. 
Men chafe at the burden 
of climbing stairs with 
a coal-scuttle—once in 
a while they do it with 
an “Oh-let-me-help- 
you-dear” expression 
but the moment it be- 
comes a daily duty, the 
joy is fled. 


RERICAN x [DEAL 


do away with coal-hod 
slavery for men and women. 


Then, too, the coal-hod kind of 
heating means ash-dust, embers 
and soot spread through the 
living rooms, which in turn 
means incessant toil to make 
the rooms clean. No woman is 
ever happy to see her efforts 
wasted. Women love cleanli- 
ness and if this is impossible 
then the house is not a home. 
No architect or manufacturer 
would think of heating a fac- 
tory by grates, stoves or hot- 
air furnace, yet men 
expect their wives 
to put up with such 
old-style methods. 


In an IDEAL Boiler the 
fire will not need rekin- 
dling in the whole heat- 
ing season—will run 8 
to 16 hours or longer 
without recoaling—de- 
pending of course upon 
the severity of the 
weather. A child can 
run the outfit. 





IDEAL _ Boilers 
and AMERICAN 
Radiators keep a 

ouse new 
and cause an old 
house to have its 
[wes and value pro- 
jo} 


Ask your architect to spec- 
ify and insist on IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators. Fully guaran- 
teed. Donot take any other. 


2 





A No, C-241 IDEAL Boiler 
and 555 ft. of 38-in. AMER- 
ICAN Radiators, costing 


A No. 22 IDEAL Boiler 
and 240 ft. of 38-in. AMER- 
ICAN Radiators, costing 


the owner » were 


the owner » were 
used to heat this cottage. 


used to heat this cottage. 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any rep- 
utable, competent Fitter. This did not include cost 
of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation 
is extra and varies according to climatic and other 
conditions. 

Every owner or tenant—small or large—in 
town or country—ought to have our cata- 
logue (free). The care of old-fashioned heat- 
ing is robbing you of two hours a day which 
could be devoted to better purposes. Don’t de- 
lay longer. Allinquiries cordially welcomed. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write to Dept. 30 CHICAGO 














AN ITALIAN PATRIOT. 


HE secret society of the Carbonari was organ- 

ized about 1808, and thereafter played its part 
in the work of freeing Italy from foreign dom- 
ination. Luigi, a character in Browning’s “Pippa 
Passes,” is represented as a Carbonaro, a type 
of that intense and reckless patriotism. In 
her “Browning’s Italy,” Helen A. Clarke quotes 
from an Italian writer a story illustrating the 
temper of such young men as Luigi. 


Silvio Pellico, in his book, ““My Prisons,” tells 
many stories. He and his friend; Maronelli, were 
arrested and put in prison for ten years. Bellico 
tells how his pote Fay Maronelli, was suffering 
with a painful tumor. 

“Sometimes to make the slightest shift from 
one position to another cost a quarter of an hour 
of agony. In that deplorable condition Maronelli 
composed poetry, sang, talked, and did everything 
to deceive me and hide from me a part of his pain. 

“He could not digest or sleep; he grew alarm- 
ingly thin, and often went out of his head, and 
yet, in a few minutes, gathered himself together 
and cheered me up. hat he suffered for nine 
months is indescribable. Amputation was neces- 
sary; but first the surgeon had to get permission 
from Vienna. 

va uttered no cry at the operation, and 
only said: 

“*You have liberated me from an enemy, and I 
have no way to thank you.’ 

“By the window stood a tumbler with a rose in 


“**Please give me that rose,’ he said to me. 

“I handed it to him, and he gave it to the old 
surgeon, saying: 

**T have nothing else to give you in testimony 
of . a gratitude.’ 

“The surgeon took the rose and burst into tears. 

“Such was the character of the man who plotted 
for the freedom of Italy.” 


& «© 


ANOTHER “JUSTICE SHALLOW.” 


HE little scene below does not come from 

Shakespeare, nor yet from one of the minor 
Elizabethans. It comes from Case and Comment, 
and was enacted in Virginia. 


There was a new and inexperienced justice of 
the peace whose first case was that of a man to 
be prosecuted for stealing a yearling calf. The 
case was set by the justice for eight o’clock one 
Monday morning. 

He opened court with great dignity. The only 
persons involved who were present were the 
sheriff, defendant and his attorney. The prose- 
cuting attorney failed to put in an appearance. 

The justice called the case. Thereupon the 
attorney for the defendant moved to dismiss be- 
cause the prosecution was not ready. This put 
the justice in a quandary. Finally he said: 

“Do I hear a second to the motion?” 

The lawyer punched his client, who, being thus 
tipped off, said, ‘I second the motion.” 

“It has been moved and seconded,” said the 
justice, with rare dignity. “that the case be dis- 
missed. Allin favor of this motion say aye.” 

The prisoner and counsel voted for the affirma- 
tive, the sheriff for the me yee 

“This motion is carri a concluded the judge, 





“and the culprit is dismissed. 
® © 


TOO PRECIOUS. 


“A AAKERS to His Majesty” and “Imported” 

are words that carry much weight to many 
minds. It is strange what a glory a foreign label 
can cast upon a commonplace article. The fact 
of a commodity having crossed the water, however, 
is not taken quite so seriously today as it was 
some fifty or sixty yearsago. M. C. D. Silsbee gives 
an instance in her “A Half Century in Salem.” 


Miss Ann M. Rust was one of the two milliners. 
She had a large collection of finery, shelves full of 
handsome ribbons, and glass show-cases of rich 
embroideries, besides the inevitable bonnets. 

Once she imported a quantity of exquisite French 
caps. The strings were somewhat crushed in the 
transit across the ocean. The caps were quickly 
disposed of. An aunt bought one, and Miss Rust 
innocently observed that a “warm iron would 
make the creases all —" 

“What!” indignantly exclaimed the aunt. 
“Smooth a crease made in Paris? No, indeed, 
never!” 

*® 


THE CHIEF END OF MAN. 


HEN Chief Justice Chase chose to unbend, 
the Washington Post says he had a delight- 
fully dry wit. 

At a social gathering at his house, when he was 
Secretary of the Treasury, the subject of taxation 
having come up, a distinguish naval officer 

resent said he had paid all his taxes except the 

neome tax. 

“TI have a little property,” he went on, “which 
a me a yearly rental but the tax-gatherers 
have not spotted it. I do not know whether I 
ought to let the thing f° on that way or not. What 
is your omnes: Mr. Chase?” . 

“T think,” Mr. Chase began, with — 7s, 
“itis the duty of every man to live unspotted as 
long as he can.” 

Os) & 


HAMILTON’S MIDNIGHT OIL. 


EN who serve their countries faithfully have, 
in many instances, been forced thereby to 
neglect their own and their families’ interests ; or, 
at least, their energies are severely overtaxed. 
Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, in his recent bio- 
graphy of his grandfather, Alexander Hamilton, 
gives a celebrated Frenchman’s observation. 
His studious tastes and habits drew forth the 
famous comment of Talleyrand, who one night 
assed Hamilton’s window and found him at work. 
e wrote later: 
“T have seen a man who made the fortune of a 
nation laboring all night to support his family.” 
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TIME FOR STILLNESS. 


RS. MacLachlan was kind to her American 

boarder, but she did not propose to allow her 

to overstep the limits of a boarder’s privileges, 
and she made it very clear. 


One Sunday the boarder, returning from a walk 
found the windows of her room, which she had 
left wide open, tightly closed. 

“O Mrs. MacLachlan, I don’t like my room to 
get stuffy,” she said, when she went down-stairs 
again. “T like plenty of fresh air.” 

‘Your room will na’ 
her landlady, firmly. 
miss, to hae 


et stuffy in one day,” said 
*Twas never our custom, 
resh air rooshin’ about the house on 


the Sawbath.’ 
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A New Contest 


for Companion Subscribers. 


In June, this year, the publishers of The 
Youth’s Companion will distribute a large 
number of cash awards among those sub- 
scribers who are most energetic in securing 
new subscriptions for this publication. As 
announced in The Youth’s Companion 


of October 20, 1910, 


Liberal Vacation 


Awards in Money 


will be given to the 150 subscribers who 


send the largest number of new subscrip- 
tions between Jan. | and June 30, 1911. 


HERE ARE THE AWARDS: 





1 Vacation Award . . é - $250.00 
1 Vacation Award . ‘ ‘ - 200.00 
1 Vacation Award . ; P - 150.00 
1 Vacation Award . ‘ . - 125.00 
1 Vacation Award . é . » aes 
1 Vacation Award . . - - 95.00 
1 Vacation Award . ‘ . - 90.00 
1 Vacation Award . ‘ ‘ - 85.00 
1 Vacation Award . . ‘ - 80.00 
1 Vacation Award . 4 . - 75.00 
1 Vacation Award . . - 70.00 
1 Vacation Award . . " - 65.00 
1 Vacation Award . , ‘ - 60.00 
1 Vacation Award . , F - 55.00 
1 Vacation Award . . . - 50.00 
2 Vacation Awards, each $45.00 . 90.00 
2 Vacation Awards, each 40.00 . 80.00 
3 Vacation Awards, each 35.00 . 105.00 
3 Vacation Awards, each 30.00 . 90.00 
20 Vacation Awards, each 25.00 . 500.00 
25 Vacation Awards, each 20.00 . 500.00 
30 Vacation Awards, each 15.00 . 450.00 
50 Vacation Awards, each 10.00 . 500.00 
150 Awards with a total value of $3,865.00 


To count in this Vacation Award Con- 
test, new subscriptions must be mailed to 
us after January 1, and on or before 
June 30, 1911. Any Companion sub- 


scriber may try for one of the awards. 








FOR COMPLETE PARTICULARS, SEE PAGE 555, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION OF OCTOBER 20, 1910. 
(SENT FREE ON REQUEST. ) 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. BOSTON, MASS. 
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SECURING ATTENTION. 


HE great forests of England were for centuries 

royal property. They were kept from settle- 
ment and encroachment by the strictest laws and 
the severest penalties. To enforce the laws, a 
great number of officials were appointed. There 
were warders, verderers, foresters and regarders, 
and there were special courts to try cases of tres- 
pass, poaching, and like offenses. It is of the 
regarders that Mr. Norway yrites in his “High- 
ways and Byeways in Yorkshire.” He is dealing 
with Sherwood Forest of Robin Hood fame. 


I know not with any certainty what may have 
been the boundaries of this forest in ancient 
times, for that excellent custom of the court of the 
regarders has gone out of use, which was wont to 
impress the bounds so firmly on the memories of 
those who dwelt in the neighborhood. 

The regarders used to take a survey of the 
forest every third year, and in their train went a 
number of _ collected willy-nilly from the im- 
mediate vicinity. The boys were chosen because 
it was held that the memories of the young are 
good. Yet it was found to be desirable to impress 
them firmly with the actual limits, lest any wan- 
dering fancy should distract their attention at the 
important moment, and so the boys were bumped 
heavily upon the ground whenever the boundary 
was reached; or if the limit were a stream, that 
was much better, for the urchins were thrown in 
ant peau about” until their attention was 
awake. 

“Is that stream the boundary?’ one of these 
witnesses was asked in his riper age. 

“Ees,” he answered, hastily, “ees, that ’tis. 
I’m sure o’t by the same token that I were tossed 
into’t, and_ paddled about there like a water-rat 
till I were haafe deead.” 
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SAYING NO. 


‘HE author of “Pat M’Carty,” a recent book of 

verse with a setting of prose, shows how nat- 
urally some of the Irishmen of Antrim dilute the 
wine of narrative with the water of verbiage. In 
the excerpt below—“‘The Way We Tell a Story” — 
the diluent is used with a particularly free hand: 


Says I to him, I says, says I, 
Says I to him, I says, 

The thing, says I, I says to him, 
Is just, says I, this ways. 

I hev, says I, a gret respeck 
For you and for your breed, 

And onything I cud, I says, 
I'd do, I wud indeed. 

I don’t know any man, I says, 
Id do it for, says I, 

As fast, I says, as for yoursel’, 
That’s tellin’ ye no lie. 

There’s nought, says I, I wudn’t do 
To plase your feyther’s son, 

But this, I says, ye see, says I, 
I says, it can’t be done. 
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A LONG CREDIT. 


HE motto of the Highland host that battled 

for the Stuart cause, which bonnie Prince 
Charlie headed, apparently was that heaven 
helps those who help themselves liberally. They 
levied toll on the hen-roost, stable, and according 
to the author of a recent delightful book, entitled 
“The Land of Romance,” even on the pockets of 
the Covenanters. 


At Swarthholm a party of these marauders 
overhauled the house of a tailor, and when one of 
them was about to cut up a@ web of homespun 
that had taken his fancy, the goodwife earnestly 
remonstrated. 

“A day’ll come when ye’ll ha’ tae pay for that,” 
she solemnly assured him. 

Scissors in hand, Donald paused. 
will she pe peas to do that?” 

“At the Last Day,” said she. 

“An’ that will pe a fery — long credit,” the 
robber coolly returned. “She wass going to pe 
only taking a coat, but now she will pe takin’ a 
waistcoat as well.” 


“An’ when 
he asked. 
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REPAIRING DAMAGES. 


PPOINTED as body-guard to President Lincoln 

a few months before his assassination, William 

H. Crook saw intimately the daily life of the 

President and his family. In his book of recol- 

lections, called “Through Five Administrations,” 

he tells the following incident—which smacks of 
true “Jeffersonian simplicity.” 


Everything was much simpler then than now. 
More of the family life was open to the scrutiny 
of the people about. I remember very well one 
incident which would have been impossible at any 
time since. 

I was sent for by the President 
own room. In response to m knock he called 
out, “Come in!” I entered. To my great sur- 
prise I saw that he was struggling with a needle 
and thread. He was sewing a button on his 
trousers. 

_ “All right,” he said, looking at me with a twinkle 
in his eye. “Just wait until I repair damages.” 


who was in his 
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NOTHING TO DO. 


E following bit, quoted from Lord Cromer 

by Helen Barrett Montgomery, in her “West- 

ern Women in Eastern Lands,” presents a picture 

of the monotony and deprivation of the life of the 

Egyptian lady that pages of statistics might fail 
to convey. 

The seclusion of women exercises a most bane- 
ful influence on Eastern society. This seclusion, 
by confining the sphere of woman’s interest to a 
= limited horizon, cramps the intellect and 
withers the mental development of one-half the 
population of Moslem countries. 

n Englishwoman once asked an Egyptian lady 
how she passed her time. 

“I sit on this sofa,” she replied, “and when I 
am tired I cross over and sit on that.” 
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ITS REAL VALUE. 


REPRESENTATIVE of a Western state at 
Washington, who does not value science except 
so far as it may be capable of utilitarian applica- 
tion, was lately looking at an invention by a 
mechanic, who explained its working. 
“Y-es,” said the statesman, “but after all, what 
use will it ever be?” 
“Why,” with 


said the expert a sly smile 


“there’s every probability, sir, that some day you'll 
be able to tas tte” le ai 
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HUDSON “33” 








The “‘33”’ Torpedo $1350 


Pony 
Tonneau 


$1300 


Equipment on all models includes 3 oil and 2 gas lamps, horn, tools, pump, 
quick detachable rims, gas generator. 
Mohair Top, Prest-O-Light tank instead of gas generator and Duplex system 
ignition, with famous Bosch high tension Magneto, $150 extra for either model. 


687 Sold the First Day 








Reserve Your Hudson Now 





The first day’s sales made to individuals by 
Hudson dealers—on the day when the new 
HUDSON “33” arrived—totaled 687 cars. 

Three-quarters of a million dollars worth of 
automobiles sold the first day! 

There has not been a day since, that orders for 
immediate delivery were not far in excess of our 
output. At this writing—in midwinter with a 
large section of the country covered with snow— 
we have unfilled orders for more cars wanted at 
once than we can produce in a month. 

Judge what the demand will be in the spring. 

You will see the necessity if you want this 
car, of arranging a delivery date now. 

Dealers cannot be given more cars than have 
already been arranged for. We are, in fact, com- 
pelled to reduce some of the allotments made for 
early delivery. 


Our whole output was taken by dealers before 
the first car was shipped. Some dealers had sold 
half the cars they had arranged for before they 
had received a demonstrator. 

The over supply of low-priced cars last sum- 
mer may have led some to think that good cars 
will be plentiful. But remember that the over 
supply was of old model cars, displaced largely by 
the announcement of Howard E. Coffin’s latest 
design—the new HUDSON “33”. 





Howard E. Coffin is known for the successes 
he has produced wherever automobiles are used. 
The four famous cars he designed were the leaders 
of their time. At first he designed high-priced 
cars. Then he turned his attention to building a 
car that would give the same satisfactory service 
—that has the same grace and beauty and fine 
quality of materials, workmanship and finish that 
had been expected only of those selling at $2,000 
and up. 

The HUDSON “33” is his masterpiece. 


Desirable cars are difficult to obtain when they 
are wanted. 


You who wait until spring comes will surely 
find this condition. The most desirable cars will 
be sold far in advance. 


The six leading makers, in all probability, will 
find it impossible to make prompt deliveries on all 
orders in May and June. 


If you intend buying a car, begin your investi- 
gation at once and assure yourself of delivery 
when you want it. There will be no change in 
models or price. 


Even cars that ordinarily have small demand, 
will be in large demand in spring. 


By taking your car now you can get three 
months’ extra use without extra cost. 


A 1910 car driven 15,000 miles can be sold, if you 
desire, with less sacrifice than a 1909 model used 
only half as much. 


Therefore, get your 1911 model early. It can be 
resold in the fall to as great an advantage as if it 
were delivered in May. 


The Coincidence of the “33” 


The remarkable thing about the HUDSON “33” 
is the way the latest models of the greatest 
European Cars resemble it. Leading engineers of 
Europe have just exhibited their newest designs 
at the Paris Automobile Show. Such famous makes 
as the Renault, Fiat, Mercedes, Isotta, Lancia, 
De Dietrich, Martini and many others, show iden- 
tically the same ideas that Mr. Coffin, working 
independently of the European masters, put into 
the HUDSON “33”. 


Simplicity the Keynote 


Simplicity is evident in every detail. 

The number of parts used is 900 less than in 
the average car. 

Oiling places can be reached without incon- 
venience or soiling the clothing. 

Moving parts are all enclosed and dust-proof. 
This includes the valve mechanism, which is ex- 
posed in practically all American cars. 

The frame is heavier than is used on any other 
car of its weight. 

The motor and transmission are held together 
as a unit, giving all the advantages of both the 
three and four point system of suspension. 

Wheels are stronger than are ordinarily used. 

Springs are so designed that they are practi- 
cally unbreakable, yet are easy and flexible. 

There is greater leg room in the front seat than 
is provided in most cars. 

The steering wheel is extra large—same as on 
the biggest, costliest cars. 

Don’t these facts make you want to see the 
HUDSON “33”? 

Think what it means to obtain for $1250 the 
masterpiece of such an engineer as Howard E. 
Coffin. 

Think what it means to obtain a car at that 
price that embodies the ideas that the leading 
European Engineers are this year putting on their 
cars, any one of which sells for from three to five 
times the price of the HUDSON “33”. 

Then think what is indicated by the 687 orders 
taken the first day. 

Doesn't that look as though it would be hard 
to get prompt delivery of a HUDSON “33” in the 
spring? 

Therefore reserve your HUDSON now. 

Write for complete detailed descriptions and 
address of your nearest dealer. 


SEE THE TRIANGLE ON THE RADIATOR 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


HUDSON 


LICENSED UNDER 
SELDEN PATENT 


5025 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT 7 
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The Ball Bearing 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 
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Have had my New Companion Machine for four years 
and it has given perfect satisfaction. 
the slightest repairs in that time, and it has been used more 
than the average machine. 
machine at any time.—Mrs. E. F. Mosher, Presque Isle, Me. 


satisfaction. 


X-Ray View ot 
Ball Bearing Hub. 






NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE 


Gives Perfect Satisfaction 


The New Companion Sewing Machine bought from you 
one year ago has been all we expected or could desire in a 
machine.—B. E. Critchlow, San Jose, Calif. 


My New Companion Sewing Machine is giving perfect 
We are delighted with it. 
all the attachments and find they work perfectly. 
tucker is the nicest we have ever used, and we have used it 
almost constantly since we had the machine, and have 
done some beautiful work. 
mending the New Companion Machine to any one in need 
of a sewing machine.—Mrs. H. F. Smith, Newton, N.C. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Booklet showing 
the various styles at “factory-to-home” prices. 


Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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It never has needed 


Am glad to recommend your 


Have used nearly 
The 


We take pleasure in recom- 
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is an 
the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


THE 
paper for all 


trated weekly 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. A a to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. 
which shows when the subscription expires, wi 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





STRAIGHT SPINES. 

T is only necessary to glance 

casually at our fellow men 
and women in our daily jour- 
neyings, to be impressed with 
the fact that very few people 
carry their bodies properly; 
still fewer ever stop to think 
how graveis the injustice they 
thereby do themselves, not 
only as regards appearance, but in their general 
health and well-being. 

In the Spartan days of the last century it was 
demanded of children that they hold themselves 
erect. This was often the cause of much well- 
meant cruelty to the delicate children, and re- 
sulted in a sort of spinal survival of the fittest, as 
proved by the erect old people of that day who 
boasted of never having troubled a chair-back in 
their lives; and it is-no wonder that the spines 
that survived the schoolroom furniture of that 
day emerged from the ordeal strong enough to 
carry their owners upright for the rest of their 
days. 

But people began to realize that when Spartan 
methods did not make they were apt to mar, and 
bonfires were made of all the old backless forms, 
so high that the feet dangled far from the floor, 
and seats and desks were constructed with some 
consideration for the needs of the young develop- 
ing frame. 

When standing, that position of the body which 
is known in military drill as “attention” is the 
position which should be constantly demanded 
until it becomes an automatic habit, because it is 
thé one in which the body can properly carry on 
its functions. 

The first thing gained by proper carriage, both 
while sitting or standing, is good chest expansion. 
This means that the lungs have room in which to 
do their work, and will go far to prevent or cure 
respiratory troubles. But it is not only the lungs 
that are crowded and impeded when people loll 
and lounge and stoop. The other organs in the 
body also suffer. 

The heart needs all the room allotted to it by 
nature, and if this room is narrowed by a habit- 
ual stoop, its action will be impeded. 

Good posture is of great importance to the ab- 
dominal organs also, as they depend upon it largely 
for proper support. If the abdominal muscles are 
allowed to lose their tone and grow weak, the 
stomach and kidney and liver cannot maintain 
their respective relations to each other, the diges- 
tive processes are interfered with, and the entire 
organization suffers. 

When a spine has been allowed to become an 
invalid—a “‘neurotic spine’—it should be coaxed 
back to health with the help of some good brace 
or support, a cure often being hastened by local 
massage. 
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OLD-TIME SCHOOL - BOOKS. 


LD-TIME readers, grammars and rhetorics 
were rarely jocose; their authors had scant 
respect for humor. In looking over the school- 
books of an earlier day one seldom finds any con- 
descension to the lighter side of human nature, 
unless, perhaps, where we should least expect it: 
in the arithmetics. Several old arithmetics in- 
cluded sums which were amusing puzzles, of 
which possibly the best known is a problem pre- 
sented by Jacob Willett, a Quaker teacher. If 
humor is not to be looked for in an arithmetic, 
still less is a sober-minded Friend the sort of 
instructor one would look to find dropping into 
light verse on mixed mathematics and matrimony. 
Nevertheless, he did so. 
When first the marriage knot was tied 
Between my wife and me, 
My age was to that of my bride 
As three times three to three; 
But now when ten and half ten years 
We man and wife have been, 
Her age to mine exactly bears 
As eight is to sixteen. 
Now tell, I pray, from what I’ve said, 
What were our ages when we wed? 
Ans.—Thy age when married must have been 
Just forty-five, thy wife’s fifteen. 


Even in a day of early marriages, hardly a suit- 
able match; but doubtless the worthy Master 
Willett was more concerned with figures than 
felicity. 

Some of the most entertaining volumes are the 
little old books of poetry for children from which 
our grandfathers and grandmothers learned to 
speak their pieces. A tattered and faded little 
book, entitled “Innocent Poetry,” recently un- 
earthed in an old attic, contains some delightful 
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examples. Innocent as the poems are, not all 
their recommendations, in the light of modern 
science, are equally so. It is well to enjoin 
“Humanity to the Dumb Species’; but the “‘ty- 
phoid fly,” as we are learning to call our common 
and dangerous nuisance, would not now be se- 
lected as a creature especially recommended to 
tenderness. 
How often I’ve viewed with concern 
My companions destroy a poor fly, 
Ah! could not their pity discern 
It was pain for e’en insects to die? 
And sure from the plenty we share, 
The blessings we daily enjoy, 
One meal to a fly we might spare, 
And not the poor victim destroy. 

Very quaint and amusing is a poem on the 
building of a snow man, which elaborately com- 
pares its melting to the ruined temple of the 
“Babylonish dream,” and concludes with a moral 
mixed enough in its metaphors to make the adult 
mind gay, if not the infant mind wise: 

When hours of recreation come, 
Mix in your youthful play 

Some monument that long shall bloom: 
Be wise as well as gay. 
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WASHING BY PROXY. 


ENMARK is one of the cleanest little countries 
D imaginable. In a Copenhagen public school 
one may see an interesting sight. Mounting the 
spotless stone staircase to the first flight, every 
morning you may see at eight o’clock the children 
assemble and answer to their names and then 
march to a dressing-room. Here they undress, 
and each child neatly folds its clothes, and puts 
the tidy little bundle on the floor. Then the chil- 
dren go into a small square room with shelves all 
round, and on these shelves are innumerable 
wooden tubs, such as we use in America for wash- 





ing, with two iron bands round them. Everything 
is in immaculate order. The teacher gives each | 
child a tub, and he or she takes it into an immense | 
and well-lighted wash-room. 


Of course the girls and boys are washed sepa- | 
rately, and they perform their ablutions by grades, 
the tiniest ones coming first. The floor of this 
wash-room is of cement, and in the center is a 
latticed wooden floor. All round the top of the 
walls runs a nickel shower-pipe, the water of 
which is regulated by the teacher. Under these 
showers, at the height where the small fingers can 
reach, are little nickel stands with soap and the 
stiffest hog-bristle brushes, which make one shiver. 
Near by is also a faucet. 

Each child puts his or her tub under the faucet 
and pours the necessary amount of water into it, 
and proceeds to serub—not himself or herself— 
but the child in front! A novel sight and a pretty 
one, for a lover of children. But one could not 
help thinking what an instrument of torture that 
innocent brush could be, if the small fingers that 
manipulated it did their duty viciously, paying off 
some grudge or fancied slight. 

When all are clean, the teacher turns on the 
showers, and they are all thoroughly rinsed with 
first hot and then cold water. Each child is on 
to = its own tub, then the clean, rosy little 
bodies dry themselves with rough towels, standing 
on the wooden latticed floor. Each tub has to be 
carefully put away, the children dress themselves 
and they file in for prayers, and the business o: 
recitation begins. 


HE REMEMBERED HER. 


HEN the conductor came to collect the 

young lady’s fare she discovered that she 
had left her pocketbook at the office where she 
works as stenographer. It is a predicament not 
uncommon with city dwellers, but the rest of the 
story, as told in the Denver Times, takes a new 
and agreeable turn. 


“Why, I’m afraid I haven’t any money with me,” 
she said, looking very much embarrassed. 

The conductor said nothing, but stood there and 
waited. 

“a grees I’ll have to get off,” said the girl. “I 
have left my pocketbook at the office.” 

“Here, lady,” said a boyish voice, coming from 
across the aisle. ‘I got a nickel Vil lend you.” 

She looked at the boy and took the nickel. 
“Thank you,” she said. “I'll pay you back if 
you’ll give me your name.” 

“Don’t worry *bout that,” he replied. ‘I’m the 
kid you give the half a dollar to las’ Christmas 
when you seen me sellin’ papers down by the 
Savoy. I ain’t forgot you. m sellin’ papers 
there yet.” 

She smiled at him when he left the car, and he 
was about the proudest boy in town. 


& 


A RETURN TO BARBARISM. 


MONG Miss Wade’s pupils was a little foreigner 
in whom she took a great interest.. He was 
quick and bright, and when he had learned the 
proper thing he took great pride in doing it. He 
looked quite happy each day when he appeared 
with hands and face really clean, for Miss Wade 
would smile her approval, and his face would 
beam with satisfaction. 


A final gm ry in his progress was achieved 
when Miss Wade gave him a comb, and after that 
his long black hair was always kept smooth and 
glossy. 

But one morning Sandro became extremely mis- 
chievous, and at last Miss Wade, with patience 
exhausted, placed him quite forcibly upon a front 
seat, and told him to stay there. 

She left the room a moment, and when she came 
back there sat Sandro, his hair standing wild] 
up all over his head. His eyes were base with 
anger. She gazed at this little tempest in amaze- 
ment. 

“For that,” he sputtered, vehemently, ‘‘for that 
on you I muss my hair!” 


& & 


UNIVERSAL ANXIETY. 


HEN Prince T-sai Hun, the august uncle 

of the infant Emperor of China, recently 
visited us, he wore on the street a little black-silk 
skull-cap, in the front of which, instead of the 
“hindward feather’ of the true fairy prince, was 
set a diamond as big as a filbert. 

One of the two secret service officers from 
Washington who met the prince at sea and accom- 
panied him on his travels in this country had, soa 
writer in the New York Sun states, only one com- 
plaint to make about this assignment. 

“Every time the prince went out in a windy 
day,” said he, ‘“‘we were worried stiff for fear his 





hat would blow off.” 


THEY COST SO LITTLE, DO SO 
MUCH FOR SKIN AND HAIR 


Those who suffer from pimples, blackheads and 
other disfiguring facial eruptions; red, rough hands, 
itching, burning palms and shapeless nails; dry, thin 
and falling hair, with itching, scaly scalps—all should 
make trial at once of Cuticura soap and Cuticura oint- 
ment. No other emollients cost so little and do so 
much. No others so pure, so sweet, so speedily effective, 
not only for these minor afflictions of the skin, sealp 
and hair, but for torturing, disfiguring eczemas, rashes, 
irritations, scalings and crustings, from infancy to age. 












Sold wherever civilization has penetrated. (Adv. 
WIZARD Mickel-pitd 
REPEATING *Pat'd 


LIQUID PISTOL 


will the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to ca’ 
witho 


rry 
ut danger of leakage. Fires and re- 


cSangee 4 pulling the trigger. Loads from 

any Liquid. No cartridges required. er six shots in one 
1 . All , or ail,50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. With Pistol 55c. -order or U.S. stamps, no coins. 





PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


? WE SHIP*APPROVAL 

without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 

and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

‘ it a ye 3 oowre ae cent ina our 

unheard of prices marvelous offers 
highest bicycles, 

Do not buy 

a bicycle or 

a tires from anyone at any price 

vig until you write for our large Art ee 
kgm and learn our wonder /ul proposition oD 

sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS Sc7r'os: 


a 
exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any ciber factory. 
Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
1 sundries at Aalf usual prices, 
De Not Walt: write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B50, CHICAGO. 


1911 model 











A Sweet Tooth ? 


Yes, and it’s the “ wisdom” tooth, 
of course, asking for another bowl of 


Hee 
TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES 


The tastiest, most delicious breakfast food 


you ever ate. There 
are many imitations, 
but none compare 
with the genuine, 
which always bears 
this signature. Look 
for it. 


Yer 1 blegyt 


MADE FROM SELECTED WHITE CORN. 






















Toothache 
Gum 


not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Afair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 

There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions,15c. [Hi] 
. Dent & Co., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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YOU CANNOT ESCAPE 
THE RISK OF INFECTION 


from casual contact with the traveling public, 
by rail, trolley or steamer, in hotels, theatres, 
churches, schools, etc.,or when handling your 
mail money or newspapers. 

You can guard against the consequences by 
using Lifebuoy p, before and after, for 
your toilet, bath and shampoo. Disease germs 
cannot live where Lifebuoy is regularly used. 

Lifebuoy being made chiefly of oils and car- 

bolated is an excellent preven- 


FL aLLLLELLL Le 


tative against chapped hands. 


at All Druggists 
and Grocers. 


5c. 


If not at your dealer’s, 
send 5c. (stampsorcoin) 
for full sized cake to 

LEVER BROS. CO. 

Cambri 


PPL DP OLMLOLPIOLILI LD, 














. a . 

in its action 
Cleanses, whitens 
and heals in one 
action. Takes care 
of the whole mouth, 
neutralizing the 


acids that destroy 
the teeth and cause 


discoloration. An 
antiseptic foam unlike 
other dentifrices. 

A cake in a metal box, 
cannot break or spill. Any 
druggist, 25 cents—or sent 
on receipt of price. 
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“Black Hawk” Snow-Shoes. 


These Shoes have been offered by us for a 
number of years and have given excellent 
satisfaction. They are made with a turned- 
up Canadian toe, good qual- 
ity rawhide netting, and are 
closely woven. They are 
genuine Indian made. Three 
sizes: No. 1, 9x28 inches, 
for children; No. 2, 1144 x 37 
inches, ladies and boys; No. 
3, 14x 42 inches, for men. 


No. 1. Given to any Compan- 
ion who se ry 
and sends us one new sub- 
scription and $1.35 extra. 
Price of Shoes $2.50. 

No. 2. Given to any Compan- 
ion subscriber who secures 
and sends us one new sub- 
scription and $2.10 extra. 
Price of Shoes $3.50. 

No.3. Given to any Compan- 
ion subscriber who secures 
and sends us one new sub- 
scription and $2.80 extra. 
Price of Shoes $4.50. In every case sent 
by express, charges paid by the receiver. 


“King” Canvas Leggings. 


The “King” fits over the instep perfectly, 
laces up the front where it is handy, is 
smooth down the side where side leggings 
are rough, and best of all, it keeps the snow 
out better than any other style. Made of 
No. 20 canvas. For size, measure the larg- 
est part of leg. 

Given to any Companion subscriber who 
secures and sends us one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price 














1 


of Leggings $1.00, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
|} 0} jo] ——___] 












made up six of the 


Ponderosa Tomato 
Big Boston Lettuce 


A REMARKABLE OFFER OF 
HENDERSON’S SPECIALTIES 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds, we have 
st we have, into a Henderson 
ing of one packet each of the followi i 


Scarlet Globe Radish 


To obtain for our annual catalogue, ‘ ‘Everything for the Garden, ”’ 
described below, the largest possible distribution, we make 
the following unusual offer : To everyone who will mail us ten 
cents, mentioning this publication, we will mail the catalogue 
and also send our Henderson Specialty Collection as above. 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


This Collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope, which when 
emptied and returned will be accepted as 25c cash payment on any 
order of one dollar or over. 

“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 
our 1911 catalogue, is without exception the best we have ever issued. 
208 pages, 8 colored plates, 800 photo engravings, showing actual results 
without exaggeration, make it the most complete as well as beautiful 
horticultural publication of the year. 
tions for flowers and vegetables. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 























Collection, consist- 





ig great 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 


Also contains full cultural direc- 
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BOVE all the 
A other rivers of 
New England, 


the Kennebec has 
long been famed for 


ICE 


in the hold is done 
by machinery, which 
has supplanted the 
old-time methods of 
ice-tongs and ropes. 





its ice It is now 
about a century since 
the first cargo of Ken- 
nebec ice was shipped 
to Baltimore—the be- 
ginning of an in- 
dustry which later 
grew to-great propor- 
tions. Now, as then, 
the Kennebec ice is famed for its clearness and 
good quality; the climate assures an abundant 
supply each winter, and the local conditions 
are exceptionally favorable to cutting, housing 
and shipping at the minimum cost. 

Within the past dozen years the making of 
artificial ice in the large cities, together with 
the policy of the ice trust in using the Kenne- 
bec as an auxiliary source of supply, rather 
than the main source, has greatly reduced the 
annual harvest of Kennebec ice. Half a mil- 
lion tons is now a large winter’s cut on the 
river, where two or even three times that 
amount was not an unusual harvest afew years 
ago. 

But half a million tons, or half of this amount, 
means busy scenes on the frozen river, when 
we remember that in ice-cutting the estimate is 
about one thousand tons to an acre of ice one 
foot in thickness. The process of harvesting 
ice on a large scale—on the Kennebec or else- 
where—is a most interesting one, and never 
loses its novelty for those who have the oppor- 
tunity to witness it. As the Maine Central 
Railroad runs along the banks of the Kennebec 
for many miles, there are many thousands who 
watch from the warm and comfortable cars the 
picturesque panorama of the army of men and 
horses at work on the glistening crystal fields. 

The season usually begins in the early winter, 
for only once in more than a century has the 
Kennebec failed to close before the first of 
January. Twice in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century the river did not freeze over 
until the first week of the new year, and this 
happened again in 1806. Then there was not 
a January until that of 1908 which did not find 
the river closed to navigation, and the ice-fields 
rapidly getting in condition for the harvesters. 

The first work is the scraping of the surface, 
and this usually begins as soon as the ice is 
thick enough to bear the weight of men and 
horses. If no snow falls while the ice is form- 
ing, of course there is little of this work to be 
done. In modern times a scraper eight feet in 
width is used, requiring two men and two 
horses to each scraper. The snow and so-called 
sap ice are planed off and scraped to the shore, 
and when the clear ice has formed to a thick- 
ness of twelve to fourteen inches the cutting 
itself begins. First the field is divided by 
markers into little squares twenty-two by thirty- 
two inches, which is the standard gage for the 
cakes. Then a sharp plow cuts a groove along 
the lines to a depth of about ten inches. The 
final separation of the cakes is by means of 
saws and sharp bars in the hands of the men. 
This is not done on the field itself, but usually 
in the canal at the foot of the elevator upon 
which the cakes are run up into the big ice- 
house. 

The canal is opened through the ice from 
the house to the field, and great sheets of cakes 
are detached from the field and floated along 
this open waterway. Then comes the division 
into single blocks, and these are rapidly hoisted 
up the endless-chain elevator into the house. 
From the elevator, which is a sharp incline, 
there are runways leading to the various parts 
of the house, and men stationed at the proper 
points switch the cakes into the desired sections. 
The cakes follow each other in quick succes- 
sion, and it is lively work for the crews on the 
runways and in the house to care for them as 
fast as the elevator brings them along. 

The ice is stored away one layer at a time, 
the sides of the cakes being close together and 
a space of about three inches left between the 
ends. Ice thus stored is estimated at forty-five 
cubic feet per ton. When one layer is com- 
pleted the runway is readjusted for the next 
layer of cakes. The top layer is packed closely 
together, and over this is spread what is called 
the dunnage. This is hay, shavings or saw- 
dust, as the case may be. Experience shows 
that meadow hay is the best dunnage, and that 
there is less evaporation than when sawdust or 
shavings are used. The amount of waste on 
ice between the time of storing it and the ship- 
ment the following summer is reckoned from 
five to ten per cent. Much depends upon the 
construction of the house and the time and 
manner of loading. Ice that is stacked—as is 
sometimes done by speculators, or when the 
houses are filled to their capacity—often wastes 
as much as thirty per cent., or even more. 

Shipments usually begin as soon as the river 
is open in the spring, and continue through the 
summer. Formerly all the Kennebec ice was 
shipped in schooners, but now many barges 
are used. In loading, the ice is taken out layer 
by layer and carried down the elevator to the 
vessel, and:there the work of storing it away 





BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 





The great houses 
themselves are most 
striking landmarks 
along the river 
shores. The largest 
of them, those at 
Iceboro, will hold 
about seventy-five 
thousand tons, and 
there are several other groups but little smaller. 
The smallest have a capacity of ten thousand 
tons. Many of the great houses, built in the 
palmiest days of the industry, have burned or 
rotted down, but nearly a score of houses and 
groups of houses are standing and in use 
between Richmond and Gardiner. 

It was in the earliest years of the nineteenth 
century that the brig Orion of Gardiner found 
itself frozen in one winter near the Pittston 
shore. The resourceful and enterprising Yan- 
kee captain made the most of his misfortune by 
taking on a cargo of floating ice, which he took 
to Baltimore in the spring and sold for seven 
hundred dollars. This was the beginning, and 
several such cargoes were shipped in the fol- 
lowing years before houses were built for storing 
the ice. The first house was built in 1826 on 
Trott’s Point in Richmond. The capacity was 
only fifteen hundred tons. 

In the early years most of the ice was shipped 
to Southern ports and to the West Indies. A 
generation later, or in the sixties, the industry 
began to assume its great proportions, and for 
many years the large cities of the Atlantic sea- 
board depended mainly upon the Kennebec and 
the Hudson for their ice-supply. The banner 
year for Maine ice was 1890, when over three 
million tons were harvested in the whole state. 
A little later came the consolidation of the vari- 
ous companies into the so-called ice trust, and 
then the growth of the artificial ice industry, 
so that there is small likelihood that the ice 
business on the Kennebec will again become 


what it used to be. 
& 


A GOOD WORD. 


EALIZING that America is quite a big 
R place, the English novelist, Mrs. Henry 

de la Pasture, after her three months’ 
visit here, returned home with the ‘‘extremely 
rare’’ resolution not to write a little book about 
us. She reserved the right, however, to ex- 
press herself viva voce at a writers’ dinner in 
London. Her speech, printed in the Saturday 
Book Review of the New York Times, shows 
that she, too, is capable of what Swinburne 
has called ‘‘the noble pleasure of praising.’’ 


Whether I was being hurried, like a figure 
in a kinematograph, through the experiences 
of a day, or being entertained by the kindest 
of frie in Boston or New York, I was 
always conscious of the same pervading atmos- 
phere of alertness, of enterprise, of hope, and, 
above all, of warm encouragement for workers 
of all sorts and conditions. 

The Americans have been obliged to invent 
a new verb for which we have no use over 
here—‘‘to enthuse.’”” Why don’t we enthuse? 
And why, if we do conjugate this verb in 
secret, are we so afraid to let it be known? 

The people over there let themselves go indi- 
vidually and independently over what they like 
or admire, and a forth torrents of praise 
which we should shrink from voicing — 
sure that everybody else agreed with 
un!ess the object of admiration had been a 
time dead. 

An illustrative instance occurs me. I 
showed an American — a sketch y £ by a 


ry ed 


clever child. His face lighted up 

‘“‘Why, now,’’ he cri “that’s ! The 
coloring’s fine! She’ll get on, sure !’’ 

I showed it to an English artist. He exam- 


ined it cautiously. 

“T can’t tell you,’’ 
faults at one g 
out of drawing.’’ 

Both spoke truth, but with the American 
truth and enthusiasm joined hands. The 
American was not afraid to encourage the little 
artist, the Englishman was. —_ tendency to 
enthuse had _——- been quelled in early 
youth as a matter of course by a British parent. 


he remarked, ‘‘all the 
ut I can see it’s a little 


* @¢ 


WOMEN IN BATTLE. 


N fiction the girl dressed up as a man, how- 
ever bold in words, proves to be an arrant 
little coward when she feels a sword or pistol 

in her hand and sees another threatening her. 
There are few heroines who have any stomach 
for fighting. Is it so in fact? A writer in 
the Pall Mall Gazette says that nobody worth 
attention has disputed that women are as brave 
as men if duly roused; some, indeed, have 
asserted that they are braver. The question is 
whether they could serve as soldiers if they 
would. 

From the nature of things, women soldiers 
can only be found as a class among barbarians 
—up to this time, at any rate. The Dahomey 
Amazons made a poor show against the French ; 
but Sir r Richard Burton had been much im- 
pressed with them forty years earlier. The 
discipline was terribly severe in his time; he 
did not doubt they were very formidable troops. 
Relaxation of discipline ruined them. Pro- 
fessor Sayce suggests duces some stri- 
king evidence—that the mythical Amazons were 
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HARVESTING-THE 


the warrior priestesses of Hittite invaders. Of 
the American Amazons it may be recalled that 
a thought the legend not impossible, 
and he had studied the original records. 

Very few who have written on the subject 
ue thus qualified, probably. But Sir Alfred 

allace has shown us lately that Spruce, the 

t botanist, looked into the evidence care- 
ully and formed a strong opinion that it was 
trustworthy. 

But much more interesting are the shield 
maidens of the vikings. The historical sagas 
allude to them, but a —— in a matter-of-fact 
way, as to male person: One of the very 

rrandest tic sagas is t hat of Shield Maiden 

fervar ; but even this takes nearly everything 
we particularly want to know for granted. She 
dressed as a man and joined the vikings. 
Presently she gained the command of her party 
—and the story ends. The circumstantial ac- 
count of the Battle of Bravoli between Sigurd 
of Denmark and Harold Hilditoun of Norway 
mentions several shield maidens who com- 
manded troops. One even bore Harold’s stand- 
ard. All fought like heroes or demons, and 
all, it is believed, died on the field. 

The old Irish ‘*Book of Lecan’’ says casually, | 
‘*For men and women went alike to battle in 
those < ~# ; and the record of tribal obligation 
called rosting”?’ reckoned women among the 
fighting strength. 

The ** Life of Abbot Adamnan of Iona’’ tells 
how he, hearing of this dreadful practise, went 
to Ireland, called an assembly of priests and 
bishops, and persuaded them to pass a law, 
still extant, entitled Sex innocentium, w hich 
forbade the summoning of women to war. It: 
seems likely, however, that they still turned 
out of their own free will. 

At the present day, in Europe, the Montene- 
grins and their hereditary foes of Albania in- 
clude women among their fighting forces, or did, 
at any rate, a few years ago, before Prince 
Nicholas had organized his army. All depart- 
ments of supply were left to the wives and 
daughters, also the recovery and transport of the 
wounded, and when the fighting line was seri- 
ously pressed, the women reénforced it. 

As a matter of fact, history has many exam- 
ples of feminine heroism in battle, and so many 
of them were identified by accident after years 
of service, or even after death, that it may be 
suspected an equal number escaped notice in 
days when no one troubled much about the 
‘common soldier.’’ 

* ¢ 


THE “FIRST” DEER. 


sé HEN I was a young man,’”’ began 
W one of the men sitting in front of the 
dying camp-fire, “I proved for my- 
self the futility of boasting. It happened this 
way,”’ he went on, without invitation. ‘“The 
fall I was twenty I went to Maine to hunt deer 
under the guidance of an old woodsman. We 
made camp at the base of a hardwood hill 
where deer were abundant, and my guide spent 
the first day explaining the habits and idiosyn- 
crasies of the animals, and pointing out their 
runways. Just before night he placed me at a 
certain corner, where there was a small stand 
of evergreens. 


“ ‘Stand right here, and keep out of sight,’ 
he said. ‘Watch the ruways to the right and 
left, and when you see a deer coming, wait till 
it makes the turn, then let drive.’ 

“TI crouched at the edge of the evergreen 
rifle at full cock, while my guide and friend 
stood farther back to give such counsel as might 
be needed. Presently a large buck came in 
sight and trotted toward the ambush. As it 
drew nearer my excitement overbalanced pru- 
dence, and I turned and whispered to my com- 

ion: 
fas ‘Do you know, this is the first deer I ever 
8 rot. , 

**On looking back, to follow my victim with 
the muzzle of my rifle until it should arrive at 
the point where death was waiting, I discov- 
ered no deer in sight. Yes, sir,’’ concluded 
the speaker, ‘‘it had leaped sideways into the 
bushes on scenting my boast. 

‘I wonder,’’ conjectured some one, idly, 
‘*what you said ?”’ 

“IT don’t remember, but I said it rapidly,’’ 
the man replied. 

* ¢ 


Blaisdell teri 


852 Negative, and 855 Spotting te gg are 
for photographers. Graded lead pencils for 
artists. ware dealers mark with 792 and 
bhindat metal, agateware, etc. To sharpen 
a Bi ell, nick the paper and pull. 

ANY TWO PENCILS SENT POSTPAID 
Two best quality pencils mailed on receipt of 10c, 
Those mentioned, or special china pencil, colored 
crayon or lead. State Mor purpose used or color. 


Tue BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO_4413Wavne Ave., Puna. 














HENDERSON 


FOOT WARMER 


Filled with hot water (one gallon) keeps warm for 

24hours. More durable than hot-water bags. 

Especiatty Goop For THOSE SLEEPING IN CoLD Rooms. Fine FOR AuTosS. 

If your dealer hasn't it we will send one express paid 
to any point in New England for 


DORCHEST ER POTTERY WORKS, 








7 to 15 Preston Street, Dorchester, Mass. 











HOW HE DID IT. 


HE young man who finds difficulty in | 
7 wording his proposal is forever typified 

in ‘‘David Copperfield.’’ Poor Barkis, | 
it will be remembered, could only murmur, 
‘‘Barkis is willin’.’”” The Washington Star 
records a modern proposal, not unlike that in 
the famous novel, and vouches for it as true. 


A young Indian, after graduating from 
Carlis returned to his native city in the 
West. ‘The red-skinned beauties were no longer 
to his fancy. He fell in love with a young 
woman of the white race, put himself con- 
stantly in her way, and showed the utmost 
devotion. At last came his chance to make an | 
avowal. 

‘Miss Anna,’’ he asked, 

‘*No, John,’’ she answered. 








*‘you married ?’’ 


‘Miss Anna,” he again interrogated, ‘‘you | 
engaged ?”’ 
*‘No, John,’’ she once more replied. The | 


Indian sighed a heartfelt sigh of relief. 
**Well, Miss Anna,’’ he said, as if everything 
were settled, “neither is John.” 


* ©¢ 


NOT USED TO IT. 


HE old hands who for three generations | 
T of masters worked on the English estate | 

described in a recent book, ‘‘Our Home- | 
stead and Its Old-World Garden,’’ realized to 
perfection the gospel of work. 


Holidays were unknown in the old oe 
and yo eoy unsought. The — told 
of an old man who ——— | fancied he would 
like'a day off. The request was granted, but 
soon after midday he was back again at work. 

“T couldn’t stand it no longer, maester, ”* he 
explained. ‘‘I bain’t used to that sort 0” thing, 
you know.”’ 








GREGORY’S HONEST 


FLOWER SEED OFFER 


We will send you these ten packages of Gregory’s 
Honest Flower Seeds, postpaid, for 25 cents in coin, 
90 cents worth for 25 cents 
1 pkg. Aster, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, . . 10c. 
1 pkg. Pansy, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, . 15e. 
1 pkg. Coreopsis, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, 05c. 
1 pkg. Poppy, Gregory's Fancy Double Mixed Annuals, 10c. 
1 pkg. Mignonette, Gregory's Large Flowering, very rieh lOc. 
1 pkg. Bachelor Button, Gregory's Finest Mixture, 1c. 
1 pkg. Petunia, Gregory's Finest Hybrid Mixture, . 15c. 
i oa. Candytuft, Gregory's Finest Mixed, . . . 5c. 
1 pkg. Nasturtium, Dwarf, Finest Mixed, . « « 6G 

1 pkg. Sweet Peas, Extra Choice Mixed, 
10 packages sent for 25¢ in coin, 

Our 1911 Catalogue ore 

rofusely illustrated than ever, 
3 just out. Acopy to you for 
the on a 
J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
100EIm St., Marblehead, Mass. 

























Neuralgia 


Torturing, nerve-rack- 
ing, head-splitting neur- 
algia! If you have had 
it and have tried every- 
thing under the sun to 
stop it and couldn't, you 
will appreciate 


Painadine 


Brush it on and the pain is gone. 

It is wonderful in its quick, soothing relief 
Does not discolor the skin. If you're subject 
to neuralgia, buy a package of Painadine to 
day and be ready for it. 

25c. at leading druggists or by mail post-paid. 
The John W. M. Clark Co., Sole Props., Athol, Mass. 
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Dial Scale 


With Scoop. 








tie Scale is indispensa- 
ble in the kitchen or 
dairy, or for use on the 
farm. Made of cold-rolled 
steel, enameled. It weighs 
by ounces, with a capacity 
of 24 pounds. The Dial is 
placed at an angle so that 
the face can be easily read. 
Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 20 cents ex- 
tra. Price $1.00. Sent by 
express, charges in either 


case paid by the receiver. 
Shipping weight 5 pounds. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cheap extracts are as unsatisfactory and 

as poor an investment as cheap eggs. 
They are liable to spoil the flavor of whatever y 
food you put them into, and if the flavor of food isn’t pleasant, you don’t enjoy 
the food, and if you don’t enjoy it, it does you little good. 

Considering how small the annual cost of extracts is in the average family 
anyway, it seems foolish to waste food, risk enjoyment and health, all for lack 
of good flavoring extracts. 

Baker’s Extracts are made direct from the finest fruits by a process pecul- 
iarly our own. They impart a true fruit flavor always the same. 


Baker’s Extracts were pure before pure food laws 
were thought of and will always be pure. 
Try Baker’s Vanilla, the queen of flavors. All grocers. 








q BAKER. EXTRACT CO., Springfield, Mass. and Portland, Maine. | 





January 12, 1911 Ss 
Remember, this wonderful 


cleanser and antiseptic has 
been time tried. 






Have the 
By its 


Be sure you get it. 
genuine or nothing. 
use you will insure good health, 
perfect cleanliness and the ab- 
solute annihilation of disease 


germs. Always ask for 


Cabot’s 





10 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts., 75 cts. and $1.00 


At all Druggists and Grocers. Always in a Yellow Package. 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 4 Torrey Building, 14 Medford St., Boston. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents, 
Broad Street, Boston. 
















10c. 


Per Package 


Of All 
Grocers 


Stickney & Poor’s 
PURE SPICES © 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial Number 47. 






The new Stickney & Poor cutting process reduces the spices to 
a fine powder, but without any crushing. ‘Thus the oil cells remain 
unbroken and the natural oils are retained. This is the reason why 
Stickney & Poor’s spices keep their strength longer than other kinds 
—why their flavor is stronger and better. 
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Rising Sun 
Stove Polish. 
A Shine That REALLY 


OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 


under the heat of the stove 
is what you want, and if 
you have not found 
it, you must just ask 
for Rising Sun. Other 
makers claim it because they 
know it is the essential thing. 
We have it, and you can 
prove it, and you will thank 
us for showing you that a 
Rising Sun _ mirror-smooth 
shine is really superior in 
durability to anything which 
hitherto you may have 
thought best. Insist on hav- 
ing the real best. 

MORSE BROS., Props., 
Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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No Other Table Salt so Fine and Pure 
as SHAKER Salt 


If you compare Shaker Salt with ordinary table 
salt you will see that Shaker Salt is finer—whiter. 

That whiteness is an indication of exceptional 
purity. For Shaker is the only table salt from 
which the natural salt impurities are thoroughly 
removed. 

Crude salt always contains gypsum—a hurtful 
substance which cannot be digested. When eaten, 
a part of it stays in the body, and frequently causes 
trouble. Yet no salt manufacturers except our- 
selves use a process that will take this gypsum out. 

Our process is expensive—five times as expen- 
sive as some methods of salt-making— but the 
result is a salt which has been repeatedly proved 
to be the purest salt in the world. 

But, besides its purity, Shaker Salt has the ad- 
vantage of always flowing easily and freely. You 
don’t have to pound or poke it. When you tip 
the shaker, you know that Shaker Salt is going to 
flow out every time. Comes in an air-tight box, 
with a handy spout for filling shakers. 


Price, except in the far West, 10 cents a box. (45) 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY, St. Clair, Mich. 


Makers of the Purest Salt in the World 

























THE PARK & POLLARD CO. 
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Your hens will lay eggs in proportion to the amount of surplus food they consume in 
excess of their bodily requirements. 


They must provide for their own wants first, and in the extreme cold weather with the 
long nights these wants are much greater than during the spring and summer season. 

To provide this extra nourishment we must not mix it with a lot of food products that 
are not necessary, else the bird must consume a lot of material that is really waste and 
worse than useless, for it must pass through the bird’s system, not leaving room for the 
right material. This shows, first, the importance of heavy feeding, also the necessity of 
right materials in proper proportions getting into the system. 

All these arguments are not necessary to feeders using our feeds, but there are still quite 
a few poultrymen who figure they can save by using cheaper rations; which is all very 
true, but the question is, is it economy to thus save. 

e could easily turn out feed that would look just as well as the ones we now sell, and 
we could sell them for very much less; but the eggs would not come and the chicks would 
not grow as well. Any old feed will make a feather duster lay in March and April, but it 
takes the right feed to get eggs now. 


Order Some From Your Dealer. 


He should have it in stock, but if he does not, ask him to get it for you. Tell him we 
guarantee actual eggs or money back, so there is no risk. If he will not do this, send us 
his name and we'll take the matter up with him and see that you are supplied. At any rate, 
write for our new illustrated booklet, entitled “Poultry Truth.” Worth $1, but absolutely free. 
THE PARK & POLLARD CO. Yoouisgessrotieeberts 

© Poultry Foods and Supplies. 
Offices and Salesrooms, 24 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturing Plants, Swanton, Vt.; Waukegan, Ill. 












































BLUE 
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SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 








